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Jniernational 
MILLING COMPANY 


DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 


and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


fhternational 


FLOUR MiLLIN G COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


*Airslide, a trade mark of th 
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“You bet we’re proud of our farm” 


“ 


e like our way of life, too, because it’s 
been a good way and a useful one. 
*“*At least we've tried to make it so. 
“When you work with something and watch 
it grow because of the care you're taking with it, 
it’s almost like you’re creating something ...a 
wonderful sort of a feeling to have. 

**Sure, we’ve had to work hard. Our family has 
lived on this land for 46 years now, and it hasn’t 
always been easy. There’ve been drouth years, 
floods, insects—sometimes almost enough to 
make us wonder if it’s all worthwhile. 

“But it is worth it! 

“We've stuck to farming, and the land has 
been good to us. 

‘Naturally, we are concerned about what our 
youngsters will do when they grow up. I guess 
all parents feel that way. 

“But I know one thing 
our children make up their own minds. What- 
ever they do, we know the training they’ve gotten 
here will fit them for any number of jobs. 
(Can’t help but hope, though, that they'll decide 
to stay with what they know best—farming.) 
Just look at the opportunity ahead. 

“We've read all about how this country’s 
population is booming so much, and how much 


we're going to let 


more it’s supposed to grow in just a few years. 

“But when a country grows—and a world for 
that matter—péople need more of everything. 
And the things we produce here on the farm will 
be the key to a whole let of that growth. 

“Sure, it’s going to mean that farmers will 
have to produce more. And we'll have to be 
better farmers to meet the challenge. But take 
your 4H Clubs, FFA, and the advanced pro- 
grams being offered by our ag colleges. Why, 
our youngsters today are learning things that 
were almost beyond the imagination when | 
was a boy. 

“Yes, from here the future looks good... 
good enough to make us mighty thankful we’re 
a farm family.” 


* * a * * 


We at Cargill agree. There is going to be an 
increasing demand for farm products in the 
years to come. And the farmer is going to be- 
come an increasingly vital person to our economy. 

That’s a big responsibility this family is facing 
right now—the responsibility of helping provide 
all the crops our country and the world are 
going to require in future years. Just think, 
a predicted 220 million persons in the United 





States by 
by 1999! 

But we firmly believe tomorrow’s farmers are 
Cargill has 
worked with farmers and their families for more 


1975—and 3% billion in the world 


equal to the job, and then some 


than 93 years now. (Our business is Creative 
Processing—finding ways to change raw farm 
crops into finished products people will need and 
buy.) That’s why from our position as Number 2 
man on the farmer-processor team, we can vouch 
for the kind of stock from which farm folks 
are made 

These are rugged, honest, loyal, hard-working 
and warm-hearted people. They’re a big part of 
our own future at Cargill. 














23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILL, 
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i Morning, Jim. 
| ts getting a pr 





“Good reason why these people don’t s 

qn the bread! And J like this do-i mek 

. I can make my own toast the way I like it, 
; “all I want—and I want plenty! Wish 
 - W could find more places iin my territory 
that do the same thing!” 








Many enterprising bakers know that toast is a 
confirmed American habit—and not limited to 
breakfasts, either . . . witness this illustration of how 
they’re influencing progressive restaurateurs to be 
lavish with their toast, to attract, to hold their 
clientele. 

And to hold—to increase—our baker customers, 
we are just as quick to recognize their requirements, 
particularly because we are bakery flour specialists. 

If you are not already making use of our special- 
ized services, why not send a part of your business 
our way? We’ll pay the freight on your wire or phone 
call... and give you the most pleasing product and 
service you’ve ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander- Larabee 


MINNEAPOL 
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USDA Announces 
Spain, Colombia 
In PL 480 Deals 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of authorizations to Spain 
to finance the purchase of $853,300 
worth of yellow corn, $1,807,000 
worth of grain sorghums, and $2,339,- 
700 worth of barley from U.S. sup- 
pliers under Title I of Public Law 480. 

Authorization No. 17-47 provides 
for purchase of about 15,000 metric 
tons of yellow corn in bulk, grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better. Authorization 
No. 17-48 provides for purchase of 
about 45,000 metric tons of grain 
sorghums, subclass (A) yellow milo, 
in bulk grade U.S. No. 2 or better. 
Authorization No. 17-49 provides for 
purchase of about 53,600 metric tons 
of barley, in bulk, grade U.S. No. 3 
or better, of the classes barley or 
western barley, excluding malting 
barley of any kind. 

The corn, grain sorghums or bar- 
ley exported must have been grown 
in the continental U.S. 

Contracts between suppliers and 





RUSSIA MAY PURCHASE 
CANADIAN WHEAT 


OTTAW A—Reports are circulating 
here that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is negotiating to purchase 
large quantities of Canadian wheat 
—more than 20 cargoes. Russian em- 
bassy officials at Ottawa have de- 
clined to comment on the reports. 
However, there is a strong suspicion 
here that an announcement concern- 
ing the negotiations will be made 
within the week. 





importers made between March 26 
and Aug. 30, 1958, will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to impor- 
ters, f.o.b. U.S. ports. Shipments from 
U.S. ports may be made between 
March 26 and Sept. 30, 1958. 

In quiries about purchasers may be 
addressed to E. D. Passier, Of- 
fice of the Commercial Attache, Em- 
bassy of Spain, 2558 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
(Telephone: Columbia 5-8600). 

USDA also announced an agree- 
ment with Colombia which will finance 
the sales of $1.1 million worth of 
yellow corn, $500,000 worth of grain 
sorghums, $500,000 worth of barley 
and $100,000 worth of oats to that 
country under Title I of PL 480. Sales 
under this program will be made by 
private U.S. traders. Purchase au- 
thorizations will be announced later. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a dividend of 75¢ a share on 
GMI common stock payable May 1, 
1958, to stockholders of record April 
10, 1958. This is the 119th consecu- 
tive quarterly dividend on General 
Mills common stock. 











BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WATERFRONT BIDS ASKED 

TOLEDO—The Toledo-Lucas Coun- 
ty Port Authority has advertised for 
sealed bids on a land development 
project which will prepare 30 acres of 
waterfront property for general cargo 
and grain facilities. The bid opening 
is scheduled for April 1. This contract 
is estimated to be $1,250,000. 
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MORE WHEAT REPORTED 
SOLD TO RED CHINA 


WINNIPEG—There are strong in- 
dications here that another cargo of 
Canadian wheat has been sold to 
Mainland China. While confirmation 
is lacking, the persistent reports 
place the total at approximately 350,- 
000 bu. of No. 3 Northern to move 
out of Pacific coast ports. Terms or 
shipping dates have not been made 
available. The first Canadian cargo 
of wheat sold to Mainland China in 
some years was confirmed earlier this 
month. At that time it was indicated 
that negotiations were under way for 
additional quantities. 





Carl S. Voigt, 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Executive, Dies 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.-—Car! 8S. 
Voigt, 83, Voigt Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, died March 23 of pne umonia. 
He had been in frail health for some 
time. Funeral services were held 
March 25 at St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Cathedral in Grand Rapids. Survivors 
include a brother, Ralph A. Voigt of 
the firm, and a sister, Mrs. Perkins 
of Grand Rapids. 





Washington Mission Success: 





Proposed Increased Share 


For Trade in Merchandising 
Receives Nod from USDA Men 


$y JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The top policy 
staff of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has agreed to adopt the 
proposals submitted by a nine-man 
grain trade committee at a meeting 
here March 7, 1958. The plans are 
aimed at enabling the trade to re- 
gain much of the handling and mer- 
chandising of USDA grain surplus- 
es. (The Miller, March 11, page 3.) 
However, indications are that there 
will be a slight delay in implement- 
ing the proposals, which it had 
been hoped could have been made 
operative by April 1, because of the 
need to settle legal problems. 


The decision to accept the grain 
trade proposals will be reported to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. advisory 
committee which is now meeting 
here. It is known that some members 
of the committee are favorably dis- 





Reservations Coming in for AOM 
Conference; Program Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS—Officials of the 
Association of Operative Millers 
report that reservations for accom- 
modation at the 62nd annual tech- 
nical conference and trade show 
are coming in fast. All suites have 
been taken up and more than 300 
rooms have been booked. It has al- 
ready been announced that the 
trade show will set a new record, 
with more than 100 booths sched- 
uled to carry examples of the lat- 
est equipment for the flour milling 
industry. 


Local committees, under the direc- 
tion of Richard C. Bradford, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., general chairman, 


are meeting regularly to iron out de- 
tails and to make improvements in 
the presentation. The conference will 
be held May 5-8 at the Pick-Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 

The theme for the conference is 
“A Centennial of Milling Progress.” 
Features will be a session devoted 
to presentations by top milling man- 
agement, panel discussion by top 
operative millers on effective mill 
management, and an entire session 
devoted to sanitation 

Jack W. Perkins, General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, heads the program com- 
mittee, assisted by Frank A Lind- 

AOM, page 
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Miller ....”. 


HAITI’S 


MILLING PROBLEMS—The 


Haitian government's ap- 


proval of a contract restricting all of the country’s International 
Wheat Agreement allotment to the new mill at Port-au-Prince, 
and a proposal to increase the flour import duty, have raised 


some overseas problems and protests 


Page 5 


MNF ON TRADE AGREEMENTS—tThe Millers National Federation 
has stated its position in regard to extending the authority of the 


President to enter into trade agreements. In its statement, MNF 
directs attention to some practical foreign trade anes facing 


U.S. flour exports of the future 


Page 7 


NEW FLOUR PACKAGES—Fisher Flouring Mills Co. of Seattle has 


entered 1958 with a new “family” 


of packages .. 


Page 12 
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posed towards the ideas put forward 
by the nine-man committee and ap- 
proval is expected. 

It is not clear how quickly the 
trade proposals can be implemented 
but USDA officials think it will be 
necessary to assemble a trade com- 
mittee to consult on the drafting of a 
plan as far as corn is concerned. The 
tentative date for implementation is 
May 1. The provisional date for oats, 
barley, rye, grain sorghums, rice and 
dry edible beans is June 1 

The first over-all effect of accept- 
ance would be a freeze of all CCC 
grain surpluses except those stocks 
which might go out of condition. The 
freeze would be almost total in the 
case of oats and barley because the 
nature of these crops is not conducive 
to spoilage 

In the case of corn, there is no way 
of estimating accurately just what 
portion of the amount in storage may 
go out of condition and must, there- 
fore, be marketed. Recently, CCC put 
into the export market more than 5 
million bushels, said to be from the 
1956 crop, because a high moisture 
condition made prompt disposal pru- 
dent. Except for the incidence of non- 
storable corn, the trade proposal 
would have the effect of freezing 
USDA corn surpluses until sich time 
as the market price rose to the for- 
mula resale price under the provi- 
sions of the Farm Act of 1949. 

Influence of Freeze on Prices 

The influence of a freeze condition 
of CCC stocks on market prices is 
problematical. Since it would con- 
stitute a near-total freeze on oats and 
barley, the influence might be con- 
strued as bullish 

In the case of corn or grain sor- 
ghums, the market effect appears 
spotty. To the extent that the trade 
proposal would cause the freezing of 
CCC stocks of corn at binsite or other 
storage points it is bullish in nature. 
However, the ever-present threat of 
the appearance of out-of-condition 
corn on the market plus the possi- 
bility that quantities of the 1957 crop 
may also be deemed unstorable and 
require prompt marketing, the over- 
all bullish aspect of the corn freeze 
is modified. 

There is some difference of opinion 
over the quantity of 1957 crop corn 
which will be of high moisture and 
therefore unstorable. One source re- 
ports that in Minnesota, where some 
farmers were able to harvest early 
and shell the crop, some high mois- 
ture stocks have moved into northern 
Iowa where they have been sold for 
silage at around $20 ton 

USDA Opinion 

At USDA there is an opinion that a 
large amount of high moisture corn 
from the 1957 crop must find a mar- 
ket before the warm weather sets in 
It is suggested that the appearance 
of this corn could dampen any mar- 
ket advance which would occur when 
the trade proposals go into opera- 
tion, thereby requiring traders to en- 
ter the open market to obtain sup- 
plies 

Under the trade proposal for ac- 


(Turn to GRAIN TRADE, page 27) 
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Reciprocity Means 


Prologue 


NE fall day, about 10 years ago, an English- 
O man was invited to call at the American 
Embassy in London to meet a visiting official 
from the U.S. Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington. The USDA man was delayed and the 
Englishman was escorted to the office assigned to 
him—or rather to that part of the small office 
temporarily placed at his disposal by the per- 
manent official whose workplace it was—to await 
the arrival of his host. 

The escort explained the purpose of the Eng- 
lishman’s mission and added that he was the repre- 
sentative of a firm located in a certain town in 
America’s Middle West. No other words were 
spoken but the owner of the room smiled a wel- 
come and nodded to an adjacent chair, thereupon 
resuming the business in which he was obviously 
engrossed. His business was to listen to the story 
of the second occupant of the room, apparently 
another visitor from Washington, who had but 
lately returned from inspecting the grandiose but 
ill-fated groundnut-growing scheme of the British 
Socialist government in Africa. 

It was a small room, for U.S. officials at the 
working level in any embassy are not housed in 
ambassadorial splendor. The conversation was un- 
inhibited and there was no attempt to maintain 
secrecy from the “representative” from the Mid- 
dle West. 

The official’s strictures on the profligacy, in- 
efficiency and waste manifest in this so-called 
enterprise were forthright and as he warmed to 
his task his views of British administration, as 
illustrated by Socialist incompetence, were strin- 
gent. The criticisms, so it appeared to the Eng- 
lishman, were entirely valid, for he was not un- 
acquainted with the shortcomings and failures of 
the groundnut scheme or of the Socialists them- 
selves. 

Within a few minutes the Washington official 
whom the Englishman had come to visit entered 
the room and it was only when greetings were 
exchanged, and the inherent differences in trans- 
atlantic accents became apparent, that the 
shocked American officials realized that their 
politely silent visitor was not a fellow American 
from the Middle West, despite his introduced 
affiliations therewith, but a citizen of the country 
whose government was under castigation. He had 
heard, too, some of the remedies the expert, for 
he was indeed an expert, had propounded. (One 
of his more drastic suggestions was: “They should 
cut their losses and get out of groundnuts,” 
which is exactly what the British government did 
eventually.) 

There were some profuse apologies, cut short 
by the Englishman for he, too, was a baiter of 
Socialism and the cult of mediocrity it represents. 


The official from Africa explained that no 
matter what American diplomats might think pri- 
vately about the affairs of their country of assign- 
ment, even in those benefiting from American aid 
as Britain was at that time, they had perforce 
to maintain.an, air of “beneficent neutrality.” 


More’s..the.pity.. A forthright expression of 
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ditoria 


Two-Way Business 


American opinion based on that official's findings 
and the findings of other experts like him, might 
have saved the British taxpayer 
There lies the danger of beneficent neutrality for 
every man has a responsibility each to 
so does every country. 


Theme 


The story in the Prologue is brought to mind 
by a phrase in the telegram, the text of which 
appears on the opposite page, despatched by F 
Peavey Heffelfinger, president of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., to Christian Herter, under secretary of state, 
asking for U.S. government support in protectin 
the interests of the flour trade in Haiti. Mr. Heffel 
finger states: “We are disturbed at reports from 
Port-au-Prince about hands-off policy of United 
States Embassy. Neutrality regarding 
can only be interpreted as United States approval.” 


a lot of money 


just as 
another, 


monopoly 


If ever there was a case where a policy of 
beneficent neutrality will hurt both American and 
local national interests, it is in Haiti right now 
The Haitian government is approving a plan under 
which consumers will be placed in the power of a 
monopoly. Beneficent neutrality can be carried too 
far and here is a plain case of the evils which will 
result unless the Department of State takes a 
firm stand. And other agencies of government, 
such as USDA, so dependent upon trade efforts 
to maintain export should add their 
pleas to those voiced by Mr. Heffelfinger and by 
A. B. Sparboe, vice president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. 

Many voices have been raised in the U.S. call- 
ing for an extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act so that countries anxious to do 
business with Americans may be allowed to main- 
tain their trading positions. There is no sentiment 
in business; it is a matter of common economic 
survival. 

No one wishes to see the U.S. use a big stick; 
yet to stand idly by in neutralist pose while busi- 
ness goes down the drain, at the same time plead- 
ing for reciprocity, is the acme of futility. Re- 
ciprocity is a two-way affair. Surely, the U/S. 
administration can hardly expect the enthusiasm 
it has generated for the RTA program to be main- 
tained if the “hands-off” policy of beneficent neu- 
tralism sacrifices American interests. Haiti is not 
a problem for the flour trade alone; it represents 
a principle and the economic well-being of the 
U.S. is the stake. 


business, 


Epilogue? 


The Haitian incident will do a lot of harm to 
this principle of reciprocal trade if allowed to go 
unchallenged. Reverberations will echo through- 
out the whole of American industry and the cause, 
fought for so keenly by so many, will be irrepar- 
ably damaged. 

The state department should not be surprised 
if a demand is made for a tightening of America’s 
own borders against countries which discriminate 
against historical and traditional U.S. trade. For 


that action will surely follow unless the Haitian 
“Reciprocate or else.” 


government is told: 


} 
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State Department Requested to Act: 





Flour Exporters Protest Haiti Monopoly Plan 


Discrimination 
Charge Made 
By Traders 


MINNEAPOLIS — Discrimina- 
tion against the flour importing 
trade is evident from the action of 
Haiti's Chamber of Deputies in ap- 
proving a contract under which the 
recently-erected mill at Port-au- 
Prince will receive the whole of 
the country’s allocation under the 
International Wheat Agreement, 
flour milling executives consider. 
Approval by the Senate is expected 
momentarily. Since there is little 
likelihood of the government issuing 
non-IWA import licenses the 
chances for continued flour impor- 
tation are considered remote. The 
chances will be even slimmer if the 
proposal to increase the current 
flour import duty by 250% is im- 
plemented. 


Flour business with Haiti is impor- 
tant to both the U.S. and Canada and 
protests have been registered by mill- 
ers with their respective governments 
on the grounds that the discrimina- 
tory action in favor of the mill is not 
in accordance with the best tenets of 
reciprocal trade. Spokesmen for the 
U.S. trade are F. Peavey Heffelfinger, 
president, F. H. Peavey & Co., whose 
firm has important flour milling in- 
terests, and A. B. Sparboe, vice presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., chairman 
of the export advisory committee of 
the Millers National Federation. 


Protest Telegram 


Mr. Heffelfinger despatched a pro- 
test telegram to Christian Herter, un- 
der secretary of state on March 18 
The text of the message appears on 
this page. Mr. Sparboe wired C. 
Douglas Dillon, deputy under secre- 
tary for economic affairs in the De- 
partment of State, and followed it up 
with a letter on the same day. 

Mr. Sparboe reminded Mr. Dillon 
of the recent Okinawa incident as a 
result of which the U.S. milling in- 
dustry lost business when, with the 
blessing and encouragement of the 
Department of Defense, a local mill 
was constructed. While the new mill 
in Haiti represents the investment of 
private U.S. capital, as opposed to 
the investment of government funds 
in Okinawa, the Haitian situation 
now reflects almost an exact dupli- 
cate of what happened in Okinawa, 
Mr. Sparboe said. The Haitian mill, 
within only a few months of opera- 
tion, is finding it “utterly impossible” 
competitively to induce bakers to use 
locally-milled flour in preference to 
imported. 

Traders agree that the granting of 
the whole of the IWA quota to the 
mill for the purpose of importing 
wheat will give the plant a complete 
monopoly of flour business. This, Mr. 
Sparboe declares would, not matter a 
great deal if the government also per- 
mitted non-IWA flour to be imported, 
as it would assure local consumers 
the chance of obtaining bread at the 
lowest competitive cost. He com- 
ments: “Worse than this, there is a 
report that legislation will ultimately 
be introduced in Haiti to raise the 
flour import duty to 250%. With such 
a disparity between wheat and flour 
duties, obviously flour could not be 
imported even if import permits were 
issued.” 
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Send the following message. subpect so the terms on back hereof, whack ave hereby agrees wo 


HONORABLE CHRISTIAN HERTER 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WORD JUST RECEIVED FROM HAITI INDICATES THAT CHAM- 
BER OF DEPUTIES HAS VOTED APPROVAL OF PROPOSED CON- 
TRACT BETWEEN GOVERNMENT OF HAITI AND NEW LOCAL 
FLOUR MILL. ACTION BY HAITIAN SENATE IS REPORTED NEXT 
MOVE AND IF APPROVED THE MILL WILL BE GRANTED A DE- 
FACTO MONOPOLY HAITIAN MARKET BECAUSE OF PROVI- 
SIONS GIVING ENTIRE IWA QUOTA TO LOCAL MILL, ALSO 
REPORTED PROPOSAL INCREASES IMPORT DUTY ON FLOUR BY 
250 PERCENT WHICH OBVIOUSLY PROHIBITIVE. URGE STRONG 
PROTEST THROUGH OFFICIAL CHANNELS TO HAITIAN GOV- 
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ERNMENT REGARDING MONOPOLY PROVISIONS CONTRACT 
AND LIKELY ADVERSE EFFECT FUTURE UNITED STATES 
HAITIAN TRADE ESPECIALLY SUGAR IMPORTS AS WELL AS 


REDUCED SHIPPING SERVICE BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
HAITI WHICH LARGELY BASED ON FLOUR. UNITED STATES 
MILLS ONLY ASK EQUAL OPPORTUNITY COMPETE WITH LOCAL 
MILL WHICH WE CONSIDER FAIR AND REASONABLE, ALSO 
BENEFICIAL TO LOCAL CONSUMERS. WE ARE DISTURBED AT 
REPORTS FROM PORT-AU-PRINCE ABOUT HANDS-OFF POLICY 
OF UNITED STATES EMBASSY. NEUTRALITY REGARDING 
MONOPOLY CAN ONLY BE INTERPRETED AS UNITED STATES 
APPROVAL. IF CONTRACT CANNOT BE SATISFACTORILY 
AMENDED OR DEFEATED IN SENATE, RECOMMEND UNITED 
STATES REQUEST HAITI PLACE IMPORTED FLOUR ON NON- 
IWA QUOTA BASIS GRANTING LICENSES TO FLOUR IMPORTERS 
TO EXTENT NEEDED AND THAT HAITIAN GOVERNMENT SUB- 
MISSION OF LEGISLATION TO INCREASE FLOUR IMPORT DUTY 
ARTICLE 14 BE DELAYED UNTIL AFTER CONSULTATION WITH 
UNITED STATES OR APPROVAL FROM GATT UNLESS REAS- 
SURED INCREASED DUTY WILL NOT BE ENACTED. INFORMED 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ALSO PRESENTING STRONG OF- 


FICIAL PROTEST AGAINST MILL CONTRACT. OUR COMPANY 
IS IN MILLING BUSINESS BUT HAVE DISCUSSED THIS WITH 
MANY OF OUR COMPETITORS AND THERE IS A PRINCIPLE 


INVOLVED. BEST PERSONAL REGARDS 


F. PEAVEY HEFFELFINGER, PRESIDENT 











Dillon, 


ernment aid to 
abroad that 


Mr. Sparboe, in his letter to Mr. 
declared: “As you already 


private 


investments 
are channeled into ven- 


know, many of us are spending a lot 
of time around the country helping 
to sell the administration’s program 
for renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which is designed to 
reduce trade obstacles and expand 
foreign commerce. I cannot think of a 
better way to discredit the RTA pro- 
gram and disgust its supporters than 
to see our own government failing to 
lift a hand against the development 
of numerous new monopolies in for- 
eign countries at the same time that 
we are trying to tear down old ones. 
If foreign countries are to reap any 
benefits at all from industrialization, 
surely they should not be encouraged 
or permitted (if it is within our 
power to stop it) to saddle them- 
selves with a lot of uneconomic indus- 
tries that have no hope for benefit- 
ing the local economy and making 
real profits, thus generating new in- 
vestment capital for further indus- 
trialization. I submit that either gov- 


tures incapable of serving the local 
consumers better and more _ eco- 
nomically than imports represent a 
disgraceful waste of capital, and at a 
time when there is such a critical 
need for such capital to exploit the 
local resources that do exist in many 
countries, either to serve local con- 
rs or generate profitable exports 
from the host countries. 

“T also submit that the new Haitian 
mill is an excellent example of such 
wasted capital, and if pursued in- 
discriminately in many other less de- 
veloped countries will ruin competi- 
tive foreign commerce and create 
countless national economies with 
much lower standards of living than 
could be enjoyed if each country were 
able to take advantage of the bar- 
offered by other countries 

“T am assuming that you and your 
staff will have access to the telegram 
being sent by Mr. F. Peavey Heffel- 

furn to DISCRIMINATION, page 33) 


sume 


gains 


Haitian Mill, 
3,500 Sacks, 
U.S. Owned 


MINNEAPOLIS—Owner of the 
mill located near Port-au-Prince in 
Haiti is the Caribbean Development 
Co., and the operating firm is known 
as Societe Haitienne de Minoterie, 
S.A. Announcement of the project to 
build a plant with a rated capacity of 
3,500 sacks, basis 24 hours’ working, 
was made in February of 1956. The 
cost was assessed at $4.5 million 

The contract for the supply of 
equipment was given to the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee and it 
was stated that the mill would be com- 
pletely modern in every respect, in- 
corporating every device for the safe- 
ty and comfort of employees. It was 
stated that management would be in 
the hands of the Caribbean Develop- 
ment Co. but that Allis-Chalmers 
would provide expert assistance in 
connection with the early operation 
of the plant. A training program was 
instituted to prepare Haitian nation- 
als to take over and operate the mill 
at all levels. As a long range program 
Haitian students were to be sent to 
the US. for education in the various 
business and scientific skills needed in 
modern industry 

The company said at the time of 
the announcement that the organiza- 
tion was conceived and organized by 
Roy B. Kelly, president of the Toklan 
Oil Corp. and of the Venezuela Syn- 


dicate, Inc., with oil holdings in the 
U.S. and Venezuela. Associated with 
him were Cecil V. V. Hagen, a con- 
sulting geologist, and Clint Murchi- 


son, the financier and industrialist 

At the annual technical conference 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers in Buffalo last year, officials of 
Allis-Chalmers gave details of the 
mill. Herbert D. Vanderlip, now man- 
the grain and milling ma- 
chinery section of the machinery firm 
declared: “We have heard from some 
of our close friends in the industry 
that there is an undercurrent of 
criticism regarding our participation 


ager of 


in the project. We had nothing to dad 
with the promotion of this mill. W 
only became interested after Ameri- 
can capital was arranged and the 


economic studies indicated that it was 
profitable to build a plant in this 
area. Once this became known, then 
we fought tooth and nail for the con- 
tract. Needless to say, the competi- 
tion was world-wide. We did nothing 
that any reputable business firm 
would not have done to obtain a con- 
tract for equipment when capital be- 
came available. Certainly, we are not 
interested in building any plant that 


will destroy any production capacity 
of the American mills, but neithe 
could we sit back and let a good job 





go by the boards to some of our 
world-wide competitors.” 

Under the guidance of the United 
Nations Mission and the U.S. Point 


IV Technical Assistance Program, the 
Haitian government undertaken 
an ambitious program of cultural re- 
form, industrial development and 
mass education. They are long range 
programs which will 
take years of hard work 

Directing technical operations at 
the mill currently is George S. O 
Smith who was formerly with Flour 
Mills of America. He is treasurer of 
the Association of Operative Millers 


has 


observers Say 
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MNF Reports Wide Interest 
Shown in Annual Convention 


At Washington April 21-23 


CHICAGO—The annual Millers Na- 
tional Federation convention at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
April 21-23 is attracting wide atten- 
tion among members, MNF has re- 
ported. In compliance with this inter- 
est in the convention, MNF has re- 
leased the following information: 


Hotel Room Reservations: Due to 
the heavy advance room reservations 
already made at the Shoreham Ho- 
tel, members who are planning to at- 
tend the convention are urged to 
make their room reservations as soon 
as possible. The hotel has set aside 
an ample number of rooms for MNF 
members’ use, but because of the de- 
mand for rooms at that time of year, 
the hotel cannot keep these rooms 
unassigned indefinitely, MNF said. 
Reservations should be made not later 
than April 1. 

Reservations should be sent to 
Fred H. Newwhinney, Millers Nation- 
al Federation, 847 National Press 
Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. Date and 
time of arrival and department and 
type of accomodations desired should 
accompany the request. 


Convention Program: Business ses- 
sions of the convention will be filled 
with subjects of importance and cur- 
rent interest to the milling industry. 
These discussions will be presented 
by leaders in Congress and the execu- 
tive departments of the federal gov- 
ernment. At the annual dinner April 
22, the speaker will be Rep. Walter 
H. Judd (R., Minn.) whose topic is 
“A New Look at Our International 
Relations.” 


Reception: A reception will be held 
at 6 p.m. April 21 in the Blue Room 
of the Shoreham Hotel. “This should 
be one of the most unusual features 
of this convention or any convention 
in recent years,” MNF said. “Through 
the cooperation of members of the 
federation, we are inviting as our 
guests leading members of Congress, 
members of the President’s cabinet 
and other important officials of feder- 
al government departments and their 
wives.” 

Ladies Day: Special entertainment 
is being arranged for the ladies. On 
April 22 there will be a tour which 
will include the White House, down- 
town government buildings, Wash- 
ington Monument, the Lincoln Me- 
morial, the Tidal Basin, the Jeffer- 
son Memorial, the cherry blossoms if 
they are in bloom, the Iwo Jima Me- 
morial, Lee’s Mansion and the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington 
Cemetery. 

The tour will proceed to the Colum- 
bia Country Club for luncheon. A visit 
to the embassy and residential areas 
will follow, including a visit to one 
or two embassies. The tour will re- 
turn to the hotel at 4 p.m. 


Young Millers Luncheon: The 
young millers luncheon will be held 
April 22. Young millers are urged to 
attend the convention and the lunch- 
eon. 


National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
In place of its regular spring meeting, 
the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. is holding two separate meet- 
ings during the MNF convention, and 
its members will join with MNF mem- 
bers in convention activities. The 
board of directors of NSWMA will 


have a breakfast meeting April 21 
and a business session at 2 p.m. the 
same day. 


Convention Registration. Facilities 
will be available in the hotel lobby 
for registration. However, MNF is 
requesting that members send in their 
registrations and reservation in ad- 
vance to facilitate registration and 
ticket procurement. 


Flour Millers Export Assn. Mem- 
bers of the Flour Millers Export 
Assn. who are attending the conven- 
tion will hold an informal roundtable 
luncheon April 22. 


Outside Entertainment: “No Time 
for Sergeants,” the Broadway com- 
edy hit, will be playing at the Na- 
tional Theatre. The Washington Sen- 
ators baseball team will be playing 
the Boston Red Sox April 19-20 and 
the New York Yankees April 23. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pillsbury Acquires 
DC3 Aircraft 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has acquired and placed in serv- 
ice a converted DC3 aircraft, replac- 
ing the Beechcraft plane formerly 
used. The new aircraft will be used 
by Pillsbury executives and technici- 
ans. Formerly a military plane, it 
will accommodate 14 passengers, with 
furniture and equipment for carrying 
on work and business conferences 
while traveling. 

The DC3 is equipped with radar, 
automatic pilot and other features, 
and will be headquartered at Wold- 
Chamberlain airport in Minneapolis. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

NEWARK, OHIO — The Licking 
County Farm Bureau elevator at 
Newark was completely destroyed by 
fire recently. Plans for rebuilding are 
reported to be under way. 














R. C. Bryson 


R. C. Bryson Resigns 
Executive Position 


With Statesville 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—R. C. Bry- 
son has resigned as executive vice 
president of the Statesville Flour 
Mills Co. Mr. Bryson had been con- 
nected with the company for the past 
20 years and had been a member of 
the board of directors since 1947. 

J. Wesley Jones, Sr., secretary- 
treasurer, said Mr. Bryson’s resigna- 
tion was submitted to the board in 
August, 1957, and was accepted to be- 
come effective Jan. 31, 1958. Mr. 
Jones said, however, that Mr. Bry- 
son would continue to serve as a di- 
rector and was elected vice president 
at the Jaanuary meeting of the board 
to serve in a consultative capacity. 

Mr. Bryson said he was not at lib- 
erty to disclose his future plans, but 
said they included an extended vaca- 
tion and devotion of more time to 
other business interests. Mr. Bryson 
is a director of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. and served as 
president of the organization in 1955- 





HumphreyAmendmentto Increase Barter 
Fails to Pass; House Stalemate Feared 


WASHINGTON — The amend- 
ment aimed at removing tight ad- 
ministrative restrictions on barter 
deals for U.S. agricultural sur- 
pluses was eliminated from the bill 
which extended Public Law 480 for 
another two years until June 30, 
1960. The amendment was proposed 
by Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D., 
Minn.). 


The two-year extension makes 
available to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. authority to dispose of agri- 
cultural surpluses, held either in 
government or private trade hands, 
to the amount of $1.5 billion a year 
for two years. The bill also provides 
an additional $500 million for use in 
the current fiscal year ending June 
30. 

In his amendment, Sen. Humphrey 
wished to direct CCC to make barter 
deais up to a value of $500 million 
annually for materials. The only limi- 
tation prescribed was that materials 
accepted in barter for U.S. agricul- 
tural surpluses should be storable at 
less cost than the farm products and 
that they should not deteriorate 








while in storage. He also sought to 
amend the basic PL 480 act in regard 
to strategic materials, by deleting the 
word “strategic.” This was seen by 
the Senate opposition as including 
many goods, such as cement, oils and 
ores, which the U.S. would not neces- 
sarily need for many years. The op- 
position was led by Sen. George D. 
Aiken (R., Vt.), and he was upheld 
by a vote of 45-39. It is understood 
that actually three more Democratic 
votes would have been cast for the 
Aiken opposition had they been nec- 
essary to win, but it was seen that 
it would win without this aid. There- 
fore, these senators gave a courtesy 
vote to Sen. Humphrey. 

There have been fears expressed 
that action in the House might result 
in a long stalemate, thereby holding 
up negotiations for surplus disposal 
deals which might otherwise get un- 
der way this fiscal year and certainly 
delay an early start to the PL 480 
export program after July 1, 1958. 
Chief among such programs would be 
a new grain deal with India which 
has been requesting heavy supplies of 
grain. 
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New Program 
For MNF Group 
On Transportation 


CHICAGO —- The _ transportation 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation is going to take part in 
hearings and conduct negotiations 
wherever a variation from the prin- 
ciple of rate equality between wheat 
and flour is proposed, MNF has dis- 
closed. 

“The federation has had a com- 
mittee on transportation for a great 
many years,” MNF said, “but histori- 
cally it has not been one of the more 
active committees. The reasons are 
that most transportation issues are 
sectional, and it has only been now 
and then that a question has come up 
which was of industry-wide import- 
ance. Examples that come in the lat- 
ter category include the fight against 
the proposed dollar charge for issu- 
ing shippers’ order bills-of-lading and 
minimum loading weights for cars of 
flour. A long time ago, the committee 
rendered conspicuous service to the 
industry by carrying the banner of 
equal rates on wheat and flour, but 
by and large that question ceased to 
be an issue many years ago. 

“During the past year or so, the old 
question of equality of rates as be- 
tween wheat and product has bobbed 
up again in several instances. 
Plagued by truck competition and 
other causes which have diverted 
grain traffic from the rails to the 
highways and barge lines, the car- 
riers have begun to strike back by 
introducing special rates on wheat 
which are not applicable to flour. 
Millers have begun to be alarmed at 
this trend, and with good reason. It 
requires no great imagination to visu- 
alize a situation in which many mill 
locations would become more or less 
obsolete if grain rates are established 
on lower levels than flour rates. For 
that reason, there has been a good bit 
of demand for concerted action to pre- 
sent the industry’s point of view in 
rate hearings and negotiations with 
the carriers having to do with pro- 
posals for new or special rates, both 
domestic and export. 

“At the executive committee meet- 
ing last month, preliminary steps 
were taken to clothe the transporta- 
tion committee with authority and 
tools to meet problems of the kind 
just referred to. A plan is now being 
drafted for consideration at next 
month’s board meeting, primarily 
along the line of making the transpor- 
tation committee an action commit- 
tee with authority similar to that pos- 
sessed by the committee on agricul- 
ture and several other federation 
committees. The general intention is 
to enable the transportation commit- 
tee to participate in hearings and 
conduct negotiations wherever an im- 
portant variation from the principle 
of rate equality between wheat and 
flour is proposed. There are few 
questions of more importance to the 
milling industry today than that of 
rate equality, and it is hoped that the 
application of persistent effort on be- 
half of the industry as a whole will 
serve to minimize or defeat at least 
some of the proposals of that kind.” 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE INDEX ADVANCES 

WINNIPEG — Canada’s consumer 
price index advanced 0.2% from 123.4 
to a new high of 123.7 between Janu- 
ary and February, 1958. An increase 
in the food index accounted for most 
of the change as it moved up from 
119.4 to 119.9. 
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RESIGNS —R. K. Yancey has an- 
nounced his resignation as general 
sales manager of The J. B. Ehrsam & 
Sons Manufacturing Co., Enterprise, 
Kansas. He said his future plans will 
be announced at a later date. Mr. 
Yancey is widely known in grain and 
feed circles. He has been employed 
by Ehrsam since 1945, when he start- 
ed in the drafting department. He 
later became chief draftsman before 
transferring to the sales department. 
He served as general manager of 
Ehrsam Pacific, Inc., the firm’s west 
coast subsidiary company, before be- 
ing promoted to general sales mana- 
ger. 


District 8, AOM, 
Conducts Annual 
Spring Meeting 


BUFFALO—Four speakers, a pan- 
el discussion and a report oh the 1958 
technical conference at Minneapolis 
May 5-8 were features of the annual 
spring meeting of District 8, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, at the 
Markeen Hotel, Buffalo. 

Thomas J. Flahive, International 
Milling Co., Buffalo, opened the meet- 
ing with a welcome from manage- 
ment. Austin T. Drake, Entoleter Di- 
vision, Safety Industries, Inc., fol- 
lowed with a report on “Specialized 
Impact Milling Applications to Great- 
er Profits.”” Louis A. King, director, 
department of sanitation, American 
Institute of Baking, concludea the 
morning session with a discussion of 
“Mill and Bakery Sanitation.” 

Lyle C. Mertz, General Mills, Inc., 
president of international AOM, 
opened the afternoon session with a 
report on the 1958 technical confer- 
ence. He was assisted by Jack Per- 
kins, GMI, conference program 
chairman. 

Martin T. Vanderheiden, George 
Urban Milling Co., was moderator 
for the panel discussion on flour mill- 
ing. Raymond R. Schelble, safety di- 
rector, GMI, Buffalo, and president 
of the Western New York Safety 
Conference, presented a paper on the 
plant safety program. “The Use of 
Belting in Flour and Feed Mills” was 
discussed by Robert E. Fowler, chief 
engineer, Alexander Bros. Belting 
Co., to conclude the meeting. A ban- 
quet followed. 

During the business session, the 
membership voted to hold its annual 
fall meeting at the Park Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., Oct. 25. Plans for 
a new district essay contest, which 
will end Sept. 15, were announced by 
Willard Meinecke, GMI. 
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CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect March 24 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports March 17. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8! ¢ 
(7'2¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





Supplies of Wheat 
In Major Exporting 
Countries Down 12% 


WINNIPEG Supplies of wheat 
remaining on or about Feb. 1 in the 
four major exporting countries for 
export and carryover at the end of 
their respective crop years amounted 
to 2,014.7 million bushels, down 12% 
from the previous year’s 2,288 mil- 
lion bushel total, according to Can- 
ada’s Bureau of Statistics. Supplies 
were held as follows, with the pre- 
vious year’s figures in parentheses: 
U.S. 1,052 million (1,166.5 million); 
Canada 793.7 million (847.1 million); 
Argentina 116.7 million (155.7 mil- 
lion); and Australia 52.3. million 
(118.7 million). 

The same report pointed out that 
total exports of wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat from the 
four major exporting countries in the 
first six months of the current crop 
year (August-January) fell 22% to 
405.6 million bushels, from 517.1 mil- 
lion bushels a year earlier. Exports 
were smaller from all countries ex- 
cept Canada. 





EXPANSION OF STORAGE 

LINDSBORG, KANSAS A new 
concrete elevator with 260,000 bu 
storage capacity will be built here 
by the Farmers Union Elevator Co. 
Work is slated to be completed in 
time for the 1958 harvest. This is the 
first phase of further expansion by 
the firm. Later plans call for in- 
creasing storage capacity at both the 
Bridgeport and Falun, Kansas, ele- 
vators. 


“J 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act: 


MNF Export Interest Outlined 


For House Committee Members 


The Miliers National Federation, through Gordon P. Boals, director of 
export programs, has placed on record its position in regard to H.R. 10368, 
a bill “to extend the authority of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments...” The statement, circulated to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, directs attention to some of the practical foreign trade problems 
facing U.S. flour exports in the future. The trade agreements program could 
be helpful in dealing with these problems during the next few years, Mr. 
Boals believes. As was pointed out in an editorial appearing in The Miller 
on March 4, the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is of vital importance 
to every miller, even if he be interested only in domestic business. Any cut 
back in exports automatically means more flour moving into competition 
at home and this danger backgrounds the statements made by Mr. Boals.— 
Editor. 
























federation is the national U.S noted that some 
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trade 


flour, it may be 


association of the wheat wheat flour is exported monthly to 
flour milling industry of the U.S. Its nearly 100 countries or island areas in 
members account for approximately the free world. There are few U.S 
85% of the flour produced in the U.S commodities moving into export that 


and almost 100% of the flour exported move to as 
from this country. There are flour 
mills in 39 of the 48 states and in the 
District of Columbia which in 1957 
processed around 550 million bushels 
f wheat 

The federation has had a long and 
‘onsistent record in support of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements pro- 
gram. Its continuing support is based 
primarily onits belief that a high level 
of foreign trade is in the national in- 
terest of the U.S. and that the trade 
agreements program helps to main- 
tain and expand U.S. foreign trade 
The federation and its members do- 
ing export business have also had 
much practical experience in develop- 
ing foreign markets and with the 
many difficult problems associated 
with trade restrictions and import 
controls throughout the world. 

The U.S. milling industry has a 
long history which starts with the 
early Colonial period. It is one of the 
oldest of the agricultural 
industries in the country. Wheat flour 
has been exported regularly for over 
100 years and as such, it represents 
yne of the few items which may be 
regarded as traditional exports from 
the U.S. The Millers National Federa- 
tion is in its 56th year as an active 
industry trade association. 


many foreign markets 


Such movement, however, is consider- 
over what it might be, 
due to 
During 


ably restricted 
especially to many countries, 


all kinds of trade restrictions 


processing 





Gordon P. Boals 


As an indication of the widespread ' f ; 
demand for at least some types of and following World War II the U.S 
milling industry played a major role 








ALUMNI OFFICERS—The 1958-59 officers of the Alumni Association of fhe 
American Institute School of Baking were elected at the annual meeting of 
the association recently in Chicago. Shown here, left to right, are: Charles 
L. Ulie, AIB staff, secretary-treasurer; Evert Kindstrand, Petersen Oven Co., 
outgoing president; Eben Evon, Fasano Pie Co., new president, and James 
N. Bay, Bay’s English Muffin Corp. of Illinois, first vice president. Also elected 
were Lawrence Flaherty, Continental Baking Co., second vice president, and 
Ralph Manewal, Standard Brands, Inc., third vice president. 


in helping to meet the urgent bread 
ration in countries throughout 

























needs 


the world. As soon as supplies again 
became available from many other 
sources and new mills were built in 
importing countries, there were an 
increasing number of country trade 
problems in regard to U.S. flour ex- 
ports 

In order t leal more effectually 


with such problems, MNF established 
an export programs division in Janu- 
ary, 1952. It is one of the few trade 
organized to give 
ittention to country trade 
1e export division is work- 
] wide variety of 
industry trade pr well as 
market promotion for U.S. wheat 
products. As a result, it has had much 
first hand experience with the opera- 
tions of the trade agreements pro- 
gram and its relationship to the de- 
velopment of foreign markets 


associations that is 
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Recommendations 
Based on this experience, the feder- 
ation would like to make the follow- 
ing specific observations and recom- 
mendations regarding H.R. 10368 
RECIPROCAL TRADE, page 3 





—— flour sales over the 
country dropped back almost to 
the crop year low in the seven-day 
period ending March 24 due to sever- 
| unsettling factors, foremost among 
which loomed the well-supplied posi- 


tion of many buyers and the prospect 
ff a big new crop about the time 
current bookings will require replen- 
shing 


Hardest hit by the slump is the 
Southwest, where bearish wheat crop 
prospects have already widened the 
discount on July futures almost 25¢ 
inder the new May basis. With their 
needs taken care of for at least an- 
tther 60 to 90 days, bakers can af- 
ford to wait on new crop flour, filling 
in on a hand-to-mouth basis if neces- 
sary. As a résult, Southwest sales 
dipped to 19% of. five-day milling 
capacity last week. There was some 
passing business to Latin America 
and the Netherlands, as well as some 
government business, but all on an 
extremely limited basis. 

A similar situation seems to be 
taking’ hold in the central states and 
spring wheat mills areas, where sales 
plummeted to a bare 30 to 35% of 
capacity. As a result of the extreme 
slackness across the country, prices 
generally came down 2¢ to 10¢ on 
bakery grades last week. 

Added to the general reluctance to 
buy because of the nearness of new 
crop» supplies was the uncertainty of 
wheat market news out of Washing- 
ton, particularly the controversy over 
exactly where wheat price supports 
will be pegged for the 1958-59 crop. 
Although the President is expected to 
veto Congress’s recommendation to 
held supports at the 1957 level, there- 
by upholding lower levels, buyers in 
many of the commodity markets were 
hesitant last week about pressing for 
any type of major transactions until 
the matter is settled. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 104% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
103% the previous week and 102% 

year ago. There was a slight pick 
up in Southwest production. Produc- 
tion by mills at Minneapolis dipped 
several points, although production 
for the Northwest as a whole was up 
a point. Buffalo production also de- 
clined several points. (See tables on 


page 9.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Bakery flour sales for 
the week were just a shade better 
than the crop year low. Prices were 
steady, but sustained only by the lack 
of any appreciable increase in sup- 
plies or running time at the mills. 
Buyers of spring types, as a rule, 
have sufficient flour to last through 
May. By that time, their reasoning 
goes, a more clear cut picture of the 
new crop will be available. And with 
new crop futures on springs wheat 9 
to 10¢ below old crop, there is a 
reluctance to buy on the part of those 
who feel they can wait. As a result, 
mills and some jobbers are of the 
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Flour Sales Near Low Point 
For Current Crop Year as 


Buyers Curtail Bookings 








~~ 


opinion that buying until new crop 
supplies become available will be on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Family flour sales, too were ex- 
tremely slow. Shipping directions 
were fair, and the only promotional 
effort being expended consisted of a 
few scattered premiums in various 
parts of the country. Prices have 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











been unchanged since the 10¢ drop in 
nationally advertised brands an- 
nounced about two to three weeks 
ago by the major mills. 

Spring wheat clears remain in tight 
supply, with fewer reports the past 
week than in the previous period of 
isolated sales at prices less than 
nominal quotations. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 35% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 55% 
the previous week and 68% a year 
ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 88% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 95% 
the previous week and 101% a year 
ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 99% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 106% the previous week and 
108% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the interior Northwest amounted 
to 104% of capacity, compared with 


98% the previous week and 112% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 102%, com- 
pared with 101% a year ago and 
103% a year ago. 

Quotations March 21, 100-lb. car- 
lots, cottons, Minneapolis: Spring 
standard patent bakery flour $5.83@ 
5.93, spring short patent $5.93@6.03, 
high gluten $6.13@6.23, first clears 
$5.27@5.47; spring family flour $6.35 
@7.35; whole wheat $5.83@5.93. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Sales of hard winter 
wheat flour in the Southwest were 
extremely slow last week, amounting 
to only 19% of five-day capacity com- 
pared with 45% the previous week 
and 61% a year ago. Of last week’s 
small volume, one-third was for ex- 
port or government accounts. 

A deep and uninterrupted period of 
quiet prevailed in bakery flour busi- 
ness. Outside of the regular p.d.s. and 
infrequent fill-in orders of incon- 
sequential size, business was at a vir- 
tual standstill. Flour costs declined, 
sending the price down about 4¢ on 
bakery grades. Even interest in talk- 
ing flour purchasing was hard to find, 
the great majority being booked for 
their needs until very close to new 
crop time. There are said to be some 
independents who will need flour be- 
fore the big chain bakers, but the 
time when they have to buy is still 30 
or 40 days away. When they do buy, 
the volume will not bulk to any size. 
Buyers continue to view the new crop 
with a bearish attitude, hence the 
nearly complete absence of interest. 
Mills have not been pushing for busi- 
ness, either. 

Bakery flour directions continue at 
about the same moderate pace. 

Family flour bookings are very 
scarce, but directions are rated good. 
Blenders in the Southeast have been 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, pace 28) 





Semolina Sales Slack, Durum Receipts 
Rise as Mills Continue Heavy Grind 


EMOLINA sales were slow in the 

seven-day period ending March 
24. Mill production, however, con- 
tinued heavy at 6 to 7 days, and ship- 
ping directions were good as manu- 
facturers of durum products moved 
into the final phase of their Lenten 
activities. 

Durum prices were steady all of 
last week, but the pick up in receipts 
from the previous period carried un- 
dertones of softness, despite the 
heavy run. Receipts for the week to- 
taled 230 cars, compared with 180 
cars the previous week. The period 
ended with another 50 cars arriving 
March 24, indicating a possible pick 
up in arrivals again this week. 

Semolina prices were steady all 
last week but dropped 5¢ at the close 
March 24. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 122% of five-day 


milling capacity, compared with 
133% the previous week and 107% a 
year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis March 21 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.40@2.42 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.39@2.4! 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.37@2.40 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.36@2.39 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.35@2.38 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.33@2.36 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkiy. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

March 16-22 157,500 189,629 122 
Previous week 157,500 *209,014 133 
Year ago 156,500 166,901 107 
Crop year 
production 
July |, 1957-March 22, 1958........ 6,601,581 
July 1, 1956-March 23, 1957........ 5,769,128 

*Revised. 
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Millfeed Trading 
Slower, Prices 


Show Weakness 


ILLFEED prices weakened 50¢ 
M to $4 over the country in the 
seven-day period ending’March 24. It 
was the first sharp break in several 
weeks, and was helped along in some 
areas by warmer weather and the 
prospect of earlier pastures. In ot hers, 
particularly the East, declines were 
checked by heavy snow and more 
stormy weather. Over all, the slow- 
down in demand was being tempo- 
rarily offset by a tightness of supplies 
at the mills. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling, capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
51,150 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50;420 tons 
in the previous week and 51,938 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Softness moved into 
the local market the past week, the 
first time in a considerable period, 
and prices dipped 50¢ for bran and 
middlings. Although demand broke 
sharply, the severe tightness of sup- 
plies and a moderate running time at 
the mills sustained the market from 
further losses. Jobbers said that the 
slowdown set in about March 20, but 
that demand for nearby shipment 
continued fairly good throughout the 
week. Most mills have their output 
spoken for up to another week or 
two ahead. After that, if demand does 
not revive, they expect a further 
break in prices. Quotations March 
21: Bran $41.50@42, middlings $40.50 
@41, flour midds. $43, red dog $44.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices tended 
toward weakness in the seven-day 
period ending March 24. Supplies 
were larger, coming closer to meet- 
ing a level of demand that was little 
changed from the previous week 
Values were down 25¢ to $1 for the 
week, although stronger trends were 
detected by some at the end of the 
period. Sacked bran was in short sup- 
ply for immediate shipment. Bulk bran 
and middlings were down $1; bulk 
shorts were off 75¢, sacked bran was 
off 50¢ and sacked shorts 25¢. Quo- 
tations March 24, carlots: Bran $38 
38.75, shorts $38.25@39, sacked; 
bran $34@34.75, shorts $35.50 @ 36.25, 
middlings $35 @35.75, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand was only fair last 
week, with offerings adequate. Prices 
were down, 50¢ on bran and 25¢ on 
shorts. Quotations March 21, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $38.25@38 75, 
shorts $38.25 @ 38.75. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran 50¢ ton lower and shorts down 
a like amount. Supplies were about 
in line with trade requirements. Quo- 
tations March 20 basis Kansas City: 
Bran and gray shorts $38.50@39. 

Hutchinson: Millfeeds found a com- 
mon price level as strong demand 
kept warehouses cleared. Livestock 
and poultry newcomers, together with 
continued cold and snow, gave ready 
outlet for more than was available 
in most quarters, in spite of expanded 
operations. Quotations March 21, 
basis Kansas City: Bran and gray 
shorts $38 @38.75. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were very 
good. Prices closed 50¢ lower on bran 
and 25¢ lower on shorts. Quotations 
March 21, straight cars: Bran, mill- 
run and shorts all $40.75@41.75. Mix- 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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Wheat Prices Dip as Demand 
Lags for Old Crop Futures 


HEAT futures were almost 
universally bearish in the 
seven-day period ending March 24, 


due mainly to a modification of think- 
ing about the March contract close- 
out which proceeded in an orderly 
manner, with most contracts almost 
wholly fulfilled at the end. New crop 
futures have been bearish for some 
time, due to ideal crop conditions in 
the Southwest. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
March 24 were: Chicago May 
$2.16% @2.17, July $190@1.89%, 
September $1.92% @%, December 
$1.975;; Kansas City—May $2.1042, 
July $1.86%4 @1.86, September $1.89; 
Minneapolis May $2.2: July 
$2.14%. 

The most significant fact surround- 
ing closing of the March future was 
the lack of buying from any of the 
main market sources such mills, 
exporters or commercial interests, 
reversing the weeks of thinking about 
an acute wheat shortage and, in- 
stead, giving rise to the opposite view 

that supplies may be ample to take 


as 


care of most needs between now and 
June 30. By the close of the week 
barely 1 million bushels on the ex- 


pired contract remained to be deliv- 
ered at the combined Chicago and 
Kansas City markets. The amount of 
wheat to be delivered dropped even 
more sharply at Chicago by the close 
March 24, and prices continued to 
weaken. 

The repeated forecasts of the past 
several weeks about a growing tight- 
of old crop wheat supplies at 
Chicago, and the accompanying 
strength of prices, was given another 


ness 


depressing jolt last week with the 
report that at least one mill has 
arranged to have a cargo of red 


wheat moved to the Chicago area 
soon lake navigation resumed. 
It was not generally believed, how- 
ever, that the cargo mentioned would 
be moved into commercial channels. 


as 


as is 


Added bearish price pressure came 
from almost a complete lack of in- 
terest in flour buying or mill hedging, 
with little prospect for any such ac- 
tivity in any quantity before new 
crop time 

The government’s report of intend- 
ed spring wheat plantings of 12.6 
million 2% 1957, gave a 
slightly bullish character to prices in 
that area. 

Exporters were fairly active during 
the week. Yugoslavia took 500,000 
bu. gulf and east coast hard; Turkey 
1.5 million bushels of soft wheat; 
Germany 9,400 tons of wheat; and 
Japan more than 1 million bushels 


acres, over 


of west coast white wheat. 
Receipts Increase 
Mills were able to fill their daily 


requirements readily marketing 
was heavier and demand rather nar- 
row. Receipts at the primary markets 
totaled 6.7 million bushels, around 
800,000 more than the week before. 
Minneapolis inspection totaled 1,741 
cars, compared with 1,208 a week 
earlier. Duluth arrivals were larger, 
too, at 1,119 cars. Exporters were not 
active and mill buying was slowed by 
lack of flour orders. New crop wheat 
reports indicate that conditions are 
ideal. Additional snow has provided 


as 


adequate moisture over important 
producing states. At the close March 
21 May wheat in Minneapolis had 


dropped almost 3¢. The basis was also 
down 2@4¢ and No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No.1 northern spring, 


through 11% protein, traded at 6@7¢ 
over Minneapolis May price; 12% pro- 


tein 7@8¢ over; 13% protein 8@9¢ 
over; 14% protein 9@10¢ over; 15° 
protein 12@14¢ over; 16% protein 
15@20¢ over; 17% protein 19@24¢ 
over the May price. Average protein 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 


at Minneapolis during the week was 
13.93%, slightly above 13.53@ in th 
comparable week last year. Durum 
prices softened along with demand 
(See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis March 21 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $2.29 % @2.30% 
12% Protein 2.30% @2.31% 
13% Protein 2.31% @2.32% 
14% Protein 2.32% @2.33% 
15% Protein 2.35% @2.37% 
16% Protein 2.38% @2.43 % 
17% Protein 2.42% @2.47 

Protein premiums for over 17% Ic each 


4% higher 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


each ib. over 58 Ib 
under 58 Ib 


ne 


ic d 


ent premium 
nt each ‘2 Ib 


scou 


Prices Decline 

Hard winter cash wheat in Kansas 
City declined 3% to 4%%¢ bu. in the 
week ended March 24. During the pe- 
riod the basic option was switched 
from March to May. In the process, 
the option declined by 13%s¢. Premi- 
ums advanced 9@10¢ to partially off- 
set the option loss 

The week's receipts were only 274 
cars, compared with 380 the previous 
week and 306 a year ago. Only small 
purchases of grain from producers, 
either privately owned or under gov- 
ernment loan, were reported. Interior 
offerings were of moderate size. De- 
mand was good, with merchandisers 
the major purchasers. Milling inter- 
ests found offerings of the type and 
origin grain they wanted very limited 
during much of the period 

For the seven-day period ending 
March 24, premiums on ordinary and 
11.50 protein wheat were up 10¢ 
On higher protein types, premiums 
were up 9¢ on both sides of the range, 
with the exception of 12 and 12.50% 
grain, where there was an advance of 
9'%¢ on the low side. Premiums were 
quoted March 24 as follows: Ordinary 
1512¢ over the basic May option of 


$2.10%5, 11.50% protein 16¢ over 
11.75% protein 18¢ over, 12.50% pro- 
tein 17@25¢ over, 13% protein 18@ 
30¢ over, 13.50% protein 19@32¢ over 
and 14% protein 10@34¢ over 

The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City March 21 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.26'/2 @2.53 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.25'2@2.53 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.23'2@2.5! 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.21'2@2.49 
No. | Red 2.25/72 @2.28 
No. 2 Red 2.24'2 @2.27'» 
No. 3 Red 2.222 @2.26 
No. 4 Red 2.20'/2 @2.24 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling 
March 24 at $2.51@2.53, rail basis, 
delivered Texas common points 


Truck wheat was selling at $2.24@ 
2.26 delivered north Texas mills. De- 
mand was slow and offerings were 
sufficient. 
Interest Declines 

There has been a decline of inter- 
in the Pacific Northwest wheat 
markets, with exporters catching up 
on their old bookings. New bookings 
are limited. Japan was in the market 
in the middle of the week and took 


est 


western M 


m 


A Statistical Service Provided 


Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


Flour production 
er with relationship of production to 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 
in principal manufacturing areas by mil 
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Current 
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ls reporting currently to The North 
estimated output of a! 








Mar. 16-22 Previous Mar. 17-23 Mar. 19-25, Mar. 20-26 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 
Northwest 702,143 693,768 708,512 610,390 603,704 
Southwest 1,391,092 1,333,390 1,310,554 02,167 1,212,668 
Buffalo 570,840 598 923 545 823 511,872 505,990 
Central and Southeast 526,707 556,662 598.655 539,873 511,925 
North Pacific Coast 24,811 324,756 293,963 284,815 312,132 
Totals 3,515,593 3,507,499 3,457,707 3,249,117 3,145,519 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 75 75 75 
Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to———— 
Mar. 16-22, Previous Mar. 17-23, Mar. 19-25, Mar. 20-26 Mar. 22 Mar. 23 
958 week 5 1956 955 958 1957 
Northwest 02 0 03 88 84 27,171,257 26,289,009 
Southwest 07 02 99 00 93 49,990,76 50,909 464 
Buffalo 117 23 5 07 06 21,030,539 21,010,136 
Central and S. E 89 94 98 94 76 20,837,625 20,749,800 
No. Pacific Coast 00 00 84 78 89 927,959 11,766.56! 
Totals 04 03 02 96 92 30,958.15 30,724,970 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour Ye ac 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output t ty Capacity output tivity 
March 16-22 227,806 99 March 6-22 281,750 299 899 06 
Previous week 245,543 06 Previous week 281,750 266,769 95 
Year ago 227,302 08 Year ago 287,500 279,367 97 
Two years ago 216,236 9 Two years ago 279,850 299,946 10 
Five-year average 94 Five-year average 95 
Ten-year erage 88 Ten-year average 93 
"Revised f ; ‘ 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
Principa nterior mills in Minnesota nclud . . rr . 
ng Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
rd lowa 5-day week Flour % ac 
5-day week Flour e ac output tivity 
capacity output tivity 091,193 07 
*1,067,2 105 
March 16-22 456,900 474,806 04 1031187 99 
Previous week 456.900  *448,225 98 985 274 97 
Year ago 430,500 481,210 2 95 
Two years ago 454,500 441,790 97 93 
Five-year average 92 
Ten-yee average 85 
Revised CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
PACIFIC COAST Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
eee . . i. Maat Sactite Osest Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
pe has i ey ve — Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
Seattle, Tacoma and interior © dee weil Flene “ve 
Washington Mills capacity output tivity 
5-day week Flour %e ac March 16-22 $26,707 89 
capacity output tivity Previous week *556 662 94 
M h 16-22 94.500 89.513 98 Year ago 598.655 98 
Previous week 94 500 184.09 94 Two years ago $18,123 90 
Year ago 215.0 74.602 : Five-year verage 8s 
Two years ago 215,000 78,315 83 en-yee erage 8! 
Five-year verage 98 Revised 
Ten-year averac 98 
so : BUFFALO 
evised 
5-day week Flour % ac 
Portiond and Interior Oregon Mills oufout tivity 
arch 16-22 28,500 35,294 0s March 16-22 570,840 7 
Previous week 28,500 40,665 08 Previous week 598,923 23 
Yea 2g0 38,750 9,36 86 Year ago 545,823 5 
Two years agc 133,200 22,793 88 Two years ag 534.658 12 
Five-ye average 86 Five-year erage 103 
Te e verage 88 Ten-year averag 96 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed tons for week ending March 22 nd prior two weeks, together with 
© total of principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahom cities of Kansas City 
St. Joseph 2) princip mills of Minnesota owe, North and Dakota and Mont ana 
uding Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior 3) mills of 8B N.Y Production com 
on the basis of 72.6% flour production 
Southwest*—— —Northwest*— ——Buffalot— —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
projuction to date production to date prod production to date 
h 16-22 26,709 005,38 13,481 521,417 5 50 930,584 
P ous week 25,60 $13,320 $50 420. 
Two weeks ago 25,996 3,826 sori? 
95 26,538 027,809 4,347 528,048 51,938. 1,967,972 
956 26.019 970 984 3.499 515.129 50.379 838,935 
955 24,262 956.670 2,339 515,20 45,594 1,878,103 
95 23,483 918,093 3,973 549 855 46.138 1,895,638 
*Principal mills 74% of tota pacity. tAll mills Re ed 
seven cargoes of white wheat for ELEVATOR TO BE BUILT 
April-May shipments. Japanese pur- MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS=—A 401,- 
chases the past few months have not 000 bu. elevator will be ereeted by 
been too heavy. Korea took two car- the Moundridge Co-op Elevator Assn 
s early in the week. Mill demand it the firm's property at. Buhler 
f white wheats has sagged due to Kansas. The new structure will be 
k of new export flour sales. Spe- built adjacent to the cooperative's 
‘ ty types of wheat are in uirly present 100,000 bu. plant there. Plans 
1d demand. There has been n eall for 17 tanks each-111 ft. tall 
change in crop conditions. Good grow- and 18 ft. in diameter-with eight in- 
weather prevails terstice bins 
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New President. The new president of the grain and milling divi- 
sion of the Minneapolis Traffic Club is Richard Wank, regional traffic man- 
ager of Cargill Incorporated. Elected vice president was Clifford Anderson, 
traffic manager, Benson-Quinn Co. 


+ = = 
In New Position. Joining Leary Grain Co., Minneapolis, as a 
grain merchandiser recently was Robert Johnson, former manager of the 
Minneapolis office of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


Representative. The Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., has announced that Donald K. Surgeon will be 


its representative to the grain, flour and food industries of ‘ 
Kansas and bordering areas. Mr. Surgeon will concentrate - - > 
on the sale and use of Dow industrial fumigant products on ~ 


his new assignment, the company said. He will headquarter 
in Kansas City. Mr. Surgeon has been a general agricul- 
tural chemical salesman in the Kansas area out of Dow’s 
S is sales office si joining p May, 1955. 
St. Louis sales office since joining the firm in May, 195 Sua 1, Weneeen 
Back from Europe. Back from a month's trip abroad are 
Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, and Mrs. Kuehn. The 
couple sailed over on the S.S. United States, and flew back, after visits in 
England, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium and Austria. 


Appointments Announced, Campbell Taggert Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, has announced the following appointments: C. O. 
Beck to vice president; Paul E. Hazelrig, vice president; Robert F. See, vice 
president; Theodore Votteler, vice president, and Connie B. Lane, Jr., con- 
troller. 


Back from Trip. Returning to work after a three-week trip to 
California was Herman Steen, vice president, Millers National Federation. 
He and Mrs. Steen visited their two youngest daughters and their families. 


Where There’s Smoke. Tre vice president and operations 
manager for the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, W. N. Kelly, 
smelled smoke in his home recently. After vainly searching for the source 
of the smoke, Mr. Kelly called the fire department and asked that an inspec- 
tor be sent. The response brought two fire engines and two police cars to 
the Kelly home; the source of the smoke odor was not found. 


Home from Greenland. Visiting his father E. Lee Kennedy, 
president, Arrow Bag Co., Oklahoma City, and mother, is Lt. E. Lee Ken- 
nedy, Jr., after a year of duty with the Air Force in Greenland. Lt. Kennedy 
will be stationed at Steward Air Force Base, Newburgh, N.Y., at the 
conclusion of his leave. 


Mexican Vacation. The vice president of the Acme Flour Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, John H. Chain, has gone by plane to Mexico City for a 
10-day vacation. 


| nopposed Candidate. Unopposed for the presidency of the 
Port of Buffalo Propeller Club is Everett H. Flinchbaugh, vice president, 
Connecting Terminal Grain Elevator Corp. The annual meeting of the group 
will be held at the Buffalo Yacht Club March 26. 


4 istting Florida. visiting at Ormond Beach, Fla., are John R. 
Mulliken, bakery flour sales department, General Mills, Inc., and Mrs. Mulli- 
ken. Joining them there was their son, John, a student at Princeton Univer- 
sity. Also scheduled to join them is their daughter, Linda, who attends 
Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 


Exchange Officers. Elected president of the Denver Grain 
Exchange Assn. was William Kilgore, Ralston Purina Co. Mr. Kilgore suc- 
ceeds J. K. Malo, Intermountain Elevator Co. J. E. Kellogg, Kellogg Grain 
Co., was named first vice president; D. G. Ellis, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., second vice president and secretary, and W. E. Hutchins, chief inspector. 
H. L. Wierman, Summit Grain Co., was reelected treasurer. A. 8S. Walters, 
Intermountain, was elected a director, replacing John W. Conley, past presi- 
dent and for many years a director, who died recently. Other directors were 
reelected, including Ralph W. Farr, Greeley, Colo., and Lester Dawson, 
Colorado Springs. 


A. B. Sparboe 
Tells Conference: 


“Trade Is Security” 


KANSAS CITY—‘Trade surely is 
the life blood of security because, 
only through trade, can all areas of 
the world achieve the degree of eco- 
nomic activity and higher standards 
of living to which even the most 
primitive lands aspire today,” said 
A. B. Sparboe, vice president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Sparboe spoke here March 24 
during a businessmen’s conference on 
international affairs on the topic of 
“Meeting the Communist Challenge 
of Trade and Aid.” It was sponsored 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce to generate support for 
renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act which is under con- 
sideration by Congress. 

Mr. Sparboe pointed out that, just 
as the barter tradesmen of old took 
goods in return for their exports, “So 
must our modern society expect to 
take beneficial imports in payment 
for our profitable exports.” 

“For the benefit of society as a 
whole, there is absolutely no eco- 
nomic justification for protecting any 
domestic industry that is vulnerable 
to imports (except for vital security 
reasons) because, in affording such 
protection, here are some of the se- 
rious penalties: 

‘1. The cost of living is raised for 
the domestic consumer, and he has 
less money to pay for other goods; 
2. There is uneconomic use of capi- 
tal and labor in the protected indus- 
try, which might be better utilized in 
more profitable enterprises; 3. Export 
jobs demanding no public subsidies 
and capable of producing profits for 
stockholders and tax payments to the 
government are destroyed.” 

Mr. Sparboe concluded: “Everyone 
favors exports and recognizes that 
they are beneficial, but many people 
fail to realize that exports are only 
one side of the foreign commerce 
coin. We simply cannot have exports 
without imports, nor can we have im- 
ports without exports.” 

Other speakers included Henry 
Kearns, assistant secretary of com- 
merce for international affairs, Wash- 
ington; Rep. Hale Boggs (D., La.), 
chairman of the subcommittee on 
ways and means; Elmer F. Pierson, 
chairman of the board, Vendo Co., 
Kansas City; Philip M. Talbott, presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; Samuel C. Waugh, president 
and chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington; Sen. Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (R., Iowa); James H. 
Smith, Jr., director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 

Mr. Kearns stressed that America 
must win the economic cold war 
through trade agreements with the 
free nations or face their political 
and military loss to Russia, which 
has boldly challenged the U.S. to an 
economic war. 

The need for a 5-year renewal of 
the trade agreements was brought 
out by Rep. Boggs. He called persons 
who are proponents of extension, but 
conditional to amendments to take 
care of certain groups, the biggest 
threat to the agreements. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDITION ANNOUNCED 
FALLS CITY, NEB.—The Engle- 
hart Corp., Falls City, has announced 
plans to add 100,000 bu. capacity to 
its grain elevator at Falls City, bring- 

ing total capacity to 340,000 bu. 
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Richard 8S. Veres 


TO NEW POST — Harry W. Green, 
vice president of the Fleischmann 
Division, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, has announced the appointment 
of Richard S. Veres as an assistant 
manager in the Fleischmann Divi- 
sion’s customer service department. 
Mr. Veres joined Standard Brands in 
1949 as a trainee, after four years of 
wartime service in the Air Force and 
after graduating from Colgate Uni- 
versity, where he majored in educa- 
tion and teaching while starring in 
both baseball and basketball. In 1952 
he graduated from the AIB School of 
Baking, where he was class president. 
Since 1949 he has served as institu- 
tional and bakery representative in 
Brooklyn, as an area manager in Al- 
bany and as bakery sales manager 
for the New York district. 





Sales Fundamentals 
Theme for Annual 


Sterwin Meeting 


NEW YORK-—-How to apply the 
fundamentals of salesmanship to the 
“specifics” of its own sales organiza- 
tion was the principal theme of the 
annual sales conference recently con- 
cluded by Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., at 
the Hotel Manhattan, New York 

The company’s full sales staff in 
the U.S. and Canada attended the 
five-day meeting. This year’s theme 
was called by Robert S. Whiteside, 
president, a “re-emphasis of the im- 
portance of basic sales concepts.” 
Rather than a generalized review of 
accepted theories, however, the ses- 
sions stressed the “most efficient tac- 
tics of applying fundamental sales 
strategy to the daily problems of 
selling Sterwin’s line of products to 
the food, feed and pharmaceutical 
industries,”’ he said. 

Unlike previous years, a major 
share of conference time was not set 
aside for technical reviews of new 
and old products. Accenting the per- 
sonalized theme, a complete day was 
devoted to conferences among execu- 
tives and salesmen in order to work 
out individual field problems. 

Discussion sessions were directed 
by Mr. Whiteside; William X. Clark, 
vice president in charge of sales; Dr. 
R. C. Sherwood, vice president and 
technical director, and Keith M. Bald- 
win, E. P. Hassler and L. R. Patton, 
assistant sales managers. 

The climax of the conference was 
a dinner attended by James Hill, Jr., 
chairman, and J. Mark Hiebert, presi- 
dent of Sterling Drug, Inc., of which 
Sterwin is a subsidiary. 
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There Is No Room 
Today for Any High 
| Cost Flour Operation 


| Maximum mill efficiency requires 
substantial bulk flour storage. You 
are making bulk flour savings avail- 
able to bakers. Why not take ad- 
vantage of them yourself? 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


| JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders ‘or Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE : KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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At left is the new “handypok"’ of Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. The older ‘‘handysack" 
is shown at right. This is the 2 Ib. size. 


handysacks’ 


HE FAMILY of / 
distributed by the grocery prod- 


icts division of the Fisher Flouring 





Fisher Enters 1958 
With New Packages 


The Article by Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
In The Miller (Feb. 11, 1958, page 12) About Improving 


Flour Packages Has Caused Much Comment Through- 


Mills Co., Seattle, entered 1998 with out the Industry. Here Is a Report by Fisher Flouring 


new packaging. In new, tight-wrap 


kages, the handysacks are now 
ited to handypaks,” each a dif- 
r ,aT< ’ ~ l< > F ¢ . ; ae ry ° i > E - » . 
pastel” color for in- ‘This Phase of Operations. 
tity, but tied together as a 
nily of products by a number of 
3 burst yellow, and buckwheat flour, 
Here are the colors of the new snowberry white. 


aickaging: Whole wheat flour is in In most food stores, the variety 


he kK ve flour i muted lilac; flours in this assortment stay to- 
cracked wheat, Calypso blue; graham gether as a family on shelf facings; 
fl polka green; yellow corn meal, 

r silk yellow; wheat germ, sun- 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 











UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


. CHICAGO e__ KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 























Centennial MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR : eee 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR r. ie 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


, 6,500,000 
7 Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 
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Mills Co., Seattle, on What It Has Been Doing With 
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""Miss Fisher's Tight-wrap"' displays the 


new tight-wrap packages adopted for the mill. 


in many instances, wheat germ, the 
specialty product of the group, is also 
shelved with the variety flours. Some 
grocers, too, are displaying some of 
these flours, including Wheat Germ, 


and the wheat germ which constitute 
the basic Fisher’s handypak line call- 
ed for these fundamental considera- 
tions: Maintain family definition. Pro- 
vide each handypak with a package 





At left, new sunburst yellow tight-wraps of Fisher’s Wheat Germ coming off 
the tight-wrap in the mill’s packaging room. At right is the delta-seal division 
of the packing room. Victor Ensz is Fisher’s packing superintendent. 


in secondary position in diet sections. 
Fisher's Blend white all-purpose 
flour, newly packed in a two-pound 
fire engine red tight-wrap, has been 
given specialized redesign handling. 
One reason for this is that Blend is 
shelved separately from the variety 
flours which constitute the main 
handypak line. Another is because 
Blend white flour is packaged in a 
number of sizes, including 5 and 10 
pound delta seal bags. These bags are 
also in fire engine red. The white let- 
tering used predominantly is arrest- 
ing against the solid red background 
This is believed to be the first time 
that white flour has been packaged in 
a two-pound tight-wrap, and a first, 
too, for adding the stimulus of color 
extraordinary to the staple. 
Repackaging the six variety flours 


personality of its own. Dramatize the 
use concept of each product. Promote 
whole package recipes, whenever 
practical. Feature leading “easy-do’ 
recipes in “marquee” type. 

One approach to these considera- 
tions is the use of a repetitive illus- 
tration on six of the package faces 
This is a basket, lined with a pattern- 
ed napkin, which is filled with foods 
made with the product within. On the 
yellow cornmeal package, this is an 
assortment of corn bread. On the 
whole wheat flour package, the illus- 
tration presents slices of whole wheat 
bread and whole wheat rolls. The 
visual use concept is felt to be im- 
portant, leading the homemaker to 
think in terms of what she can make 
with the particular product, even be- 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
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At left, the entrance point into trough, which is provided with gravity falls 
to assure complete mixing of material and uniform heating in the Fisher 
packaging system. At right is a view of the continuous heat treatment steri- 
lizer. Yoachim Frank is the machine tender. 


fore she turns to the recipes on the 
sides and the back 

The single variation of the napkin- 
ed basket technique occurs with the 
wheat germ package. With this prod- 
uct, the prime use concept is based 
on sprinkling over cereals and stirring 
into juice or milk. A bowl of cereal 
with wheat germ added takes the cen- 
ter front position on the face illustra- 
tion, with the fruit juice cueing in 
from the left. The identifying napkin 
is used as a tablecloth in the wheat 
germ package illustration 


More Welding 

More welding as a handypak fam- 
ily is the aim of the mixing bowl 
silhouette illustration on all of the 
variety handypaks. “EASY-DO RE- 
CIPES FOR”: is the common caption 
within this silhouette illustration, 
with the wheat germ package again 
providing the one variation. Here the 
copy follows the basic use concept 
sprinkling over cereals and stirring 
into juices and milk 

Attention has been given to main- 
taining family definition for the 
handypak line and dramatizing the 
basic use concept of each product 
Side panels and back panels on all 
handypaks make full use of actual 
recipe presentation. There are two 
points which the company feels are 


of high sales value: One is the inclu- 
sion of whole package recipes in the 
respective collections, whenever prac- 
tical. There is the whole package re- 
cipe for graham bread, for example 
The new handypak of Fisher’s Blend 
presents another whole package re- 
cipe 

Another point in the recipe pre- 
sentation is to print at least one re- 
cipe, and sometimes two, in a large 
size type to induce maximum atten- 
tion. These are the recipes which are 
considered the most practical and the 
most desirable in the collection 
easy-do recipes which are made extra 
easy to read. 


Name Identification 

All of the handypaks have name 
identification both top and bottom. 
All have the Fisher’s trade mark 
the name “Fisher's” lettered in white 
against the bright red spot—which 
has been used by Fisher's for the al- 
most half century of its business life. 
This is used on the faces of the handy- 
paks and again on the top and bottom 
name identification panels 

Zoom, Fisher's instant-cooking 
whole wheat cereal, may be credited 
with blazing a color trail for the 
handypak package redesign program 
now taking effect throughout the 
West, the territory primarily served 


Closeup of the head end of the sterilizer. Cereals to be hot packed are convey- 
ed by gravity from respective overhead bins directly into the vibratory feeders, 
and into the oscillating sieves. The run at the time this photo was made was 


cracked wheat. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Dread is the 
Staff of Lite” 












KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 
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“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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by Fisher. This product made its de- 
but during the World War II years. 
A series of packaging redesigns over 
the years have correlated with Zoom’s 
rising sales curve. The Zoom package 
is tight-wrap in neon blue, sparked 
with a brilliant neon yellow added in 
the lettering of the product name 
across the fact 

Robert L. Erzinger, sales and ad- 
vertising manager of Fisher’s Grocery 
Products division, has directed the 
major packaging redesign program 
now completed, involving eight vol- 
ume selling products of the division 

Launching the newly packaged 
handypak line called for an intensive 
program of modernized mechanization 
throughout the mill's grocery prod- 
ucts division, under the direction of 
the mill’s technologists. Positive prod- 





You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FBDlour Mills, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Val tae 








c?? That's Our 


“Golden Loaf’’ Bat 
The 


Trouble left out 


Flour with the Doubt and 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Mine 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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uct purity is a constant factor in all 
products of the division, with the fully 
automated sterilization system one of 
the important aspects of the over-all 
modernization. 


Sterilization Process 

Sterilization is accomplished with a 
heat treatment unit located directly 
below the bulk storage bins, which 
are fed with cereals by pneumatic 
lines net-working from various parts 
of the operation. Wheat germ, farina, 
cornmeal, and cracked wheat are put 
through the heat treatment sterilizer; 
white flour, pancake mix, whole wheat 
flour, graham and buckwheat are 
passed through entoleters to assure 
purity. Both Zoom, the whole wheat 
cereal, and Ala, new processed wheat, 
are sterilized during their respective 
manufacturing processes. 

The hot packed products are steri- 
lized at approximately 160° F. in the 
continuous heat treatment, and are at 
approximately 150° F. when sealed 
into the handypak, thereby sterilizing 
the carton as well as the contents. 
Materials are conveyed through the 
sterilizer in 30 sec. The flow of ma- 
terials through the sterilizer is turn- 
ed on at the packaging line, and con- 
trols at this point also determine the 
rate of movement. All other phases of 
the operation are entirely automatic. 


Conveyed by Gravity 

Cereals to be hot packed are con- 
veyed by gravity from respective 
overhead bins directly into the vibra- 
tory feeder, feeding directly into oscil- 
lating sieves—scalping screen and fine 
screen, which are integral with the 
sterilizer unit. A pneumatic collection 
system disposes of the sieve tailings. 
Absolute control of materials flow 
from each bin is effected by means 
of telescope spouting, to make sure 
that materials do not mix at any 
point, and only one type of material 
at a time is fed through. From the 
sieves the material passes into the 
oscillating, stainless steel trough, 25 
ft. in length and 20 in. wide. Heat is 
supplied by a bank of heating ele- 
ments applied directly to the trough 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5" 420 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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and insulated with asbestos blocks. 
Each section is heated on an indivi- 
dual circuit. 

Care is taken not to overheat, or 
to burn, the flowing materials. Gravi- 
ty falls of 1% in. are provided at four 
points during the process to assure 
complete mixing of the material, and 
to achieve uniform heating. Com- 
plete sterilization of each minute par- 
ticle is the attained objective. The 
trough temperature limit is set below 
over-heating temperature. This, again, 
is a safety device. Thus, electronic 
temperature control and a number of 
safety controls are important fea- 
tures of this installation. The elec- 
tronic temperature control “thinks” 
for the unit, in that it maintains the 
proper temperature through thermis- 
ter sensing. One of the thermister 





Wheals 


Famous for 
Finest 
Baking 
Quality 


LINCOLN ELEVATOR 





Filled for YOU with 


Nebraska 










These dependable Nebraska 

wheats, well-known to bakers 
and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal elevator facilities and 
our country affiliations permit us to 
make available to millers these fa- 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 
IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT 
AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


WESTCENTRAL cooperative crain company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


CHEYENNE 
NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 








probes feeds the master control and 
four of the probes are safety controls, 
continually proportioning the heat 
and limiting the range or variation in 
product temperature to a very few 
degrees. 

Still other safety controls are the 
torque switch, automatically turning 
off the product feeder and the heat 
if anything should cause the conveyer 
to stop, and a flipper switch installa- 
tion performing the same function if 
the product should choke up a process 
discharge. A covered inspection 
trough is provided at the discharge of 
the sterilizer, from which the ma- 
terials are gravity-conveyed through 
a heated spout to the packaging room. 


Companion System 

Proper functioning of the positive 
product purity system called for a 
companion system of pneumatic feed- 
ing to the storage bins. The construc- 
tion of the wheat germ bin is of par- 
ticular interest, making possible bulk 
binning of this product. Wheat germ, 
a by-product of flour milling, is con- 
veyed to the bin pneumatically, and 
is discharged through the cyclone col- 
lector. The bin is constructed with 
eight cells, each approximately 110 
cu. ft. Total capacity is approximately 
10 tons. 

Fisher technologists in charge of 
design and installation of sterilization 
and mechanization were: W. L. Haley, 
director of products control; Dewey 
Robbins, plant superintendent; Glen 
Fisher, assistant to the plant superin- 
tendent, and Victor Ensz, packaging 
superintendent. 

Over-all package modernization was 
directed by J. S. Davis, vice president 
and sales manager, and Mr. Erzinger. 
Package design and art were provided 
by the art division, Pacific National 
Advertising Agency, Seattle, Peter 
Meilleur, director; lithography, 
Stecher-Traung, San Francisco; Mary 
Mills recipes with photo setups by 
agency home economics department, 
Pacific Kitchen, Mrs. Emma States, 
director; color photography, Chao- 
Chen Yang. 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwTs. % 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 








You can't go wrong with I-H flours. For the extra 
values of these top brands are based on the sound 


| principle of premium wheat selection. In that task, 


I-H is favored by an exceptional mill location that 
permits purchase of wheat from all choice hard 
| om} winter wheat areas. 
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GFDNA Officials Play Host to Solons; 


Informal Discussions Prove Beneficial 


WASHINGTON —A new era for 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. opened here recently when 
Al Oliver, executive vice president, 
brought together nearly two score 
state association secretaries to meet 
at an informal dinner with more 
than 100 members of Congress from 
the states represented by the secre- 
taries. 

The dinner was part of a workshop 
held here for state secretaries. 


Wma. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour"’ Adelaide 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











The meeting with congressmen is 
a new technique through which state 
secretaries can get an on-the-scene 
chance to meet informally with their 
representatives and senators and see 
what makes Congress tick and ex- 
change views with congressmen. 

On the basis of the warm fraternity 
of the gathering, it could only be as- 
sumed that the guest congressional 
delegation and the host secretaries 
were getting along handsomely in an 
interchange of views, setting forth 
problems back home and the prob- 
lems congressmen face when they try 
to find a solution to problems that 
the big government creates for busi- 
nessmen large and small. 

A sampling of opinion among the 
secretaries indicated that this first 
session with lawmakers was a success 
and will probably pay dividends later. 

Speaking on behalf of the GFDNA 
to the congressional delegation was 
Robert C. Woodworth, a director of 
the association and vice president of 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. Mr. Wood- 
worth enumerated the hazards and 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


- Mills Limited 








GROWERS WILL REFUND 
WHEAT COST IN BREAD 


REXBURG, IDAHO—Wheat grow- 
ers of Madison and Teton Counties, 
Idaho, plan an unusual move to point 
up the low cost of wheat in bread. 
They will refund the price of wheat 
in any loaf of bread purchased during 
“Dry Farm Day” in the area in Apr'l. 
The growers say the average 25¢ loaf 
of bread contains about 3¢ worth of 
wheat. The refund program will be 
carried out in all communities of the 
two counties. 





obstacles which the grain business 
faces in dealing with administrative 
officials of government agencies des- 
pite the fact that in most instances 
Congress has directed agencies to fol- 
low trade practices so far as possi- 
ble. 

(See The Miller, March 18, page 7.) 

The dinner followed a_ three-day 
workshop at which Clif G. Anderson, 
secretary of the South Dakota Farm- 
ers Elevator Assn., presided. He is 
chairman of the Secretaries Circle. 

The president of the GFDNA, Mad- 
ison Clement of the Clement Grain 
Co., Waco, Texas, was on hand for 
the meeting, too. 

On Hand for Dinner 

Among those present at the con- 
gressional dinner were Sen. Everett 
Dirksen (Ill.), Sen. Edward Thye 
(Minn.), Rep. Leroy Anderson 
(Mont.), Rep. Harold G. Cooley 
(S.C.), Rep. Jackson E. Betts (Ohio), 
Rep. Charles B. Hoeven (Iowa), Rep. 
W. M. McCullock (Ohio), Sen. Thom- 
as Martin (Iowa), Rep. Les Arends 
(Tll.), Rep. Merwin Coad (Iowa), 
Rep. Sid Simpson (Tll.), Rep. Ben F. 
Jensen (Iowa), Rep. Walt Horan 
(Wash.), Sen. Charles Potter (Mich.), 
Rep. J. Floyd Breeding (Kansas), 
Sen. J. W. Fulbright (Ark.), Rep. 
Wint Smith (Kansas), Rep. Edward 
H. Rees (Kansas), Sen. Andrew F. 
Schoeppel (Kansas), Rep. William H. 
Avery (Kansas), Rep. Cliff Clevenger 
(Ohio), Sen. Kar] E. Mundt (S.D.), 
Rep. E. J. Berry (S.D.), Rep. W. R. 
Poage (Texas), Rep. O. C. Fisher 
(Texas), Ray J. Ratliff (assistant to 
Rep. Christopher), Rep. E. C. Gath- 
ings (Ark.), Stanley R. Fike (assis- 
tant to Sen. Symington, Mo.), Rep. 
Thomas B. Curtis (Mo.), Rep. George 
H. Christopher (Mo.), Rep. Paul B. 
Dague (Pa.), Rep. Albert H. Quie 
(Minn.), Rep. H. Carl Anderson 
(Minn.), Dr. W. C. Hopper (Canadian 
embassy), Rep. Lester Johnson 
(Wis.), Rep. Charles B. Brownson 
(Ind.), Rep. Ralph Harvey (Ind.), 
Rep. E. Ross Adair (Ind.), Sen. 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (Iowa), Rep. 
Fred Schwengel (Iowa), Rep. H. R. 
Gross (Iowa), Rep. Paul Cunning- 
ham (Iowa), Rep. Carl M. Lecompte 
(Iowa), Rep. Henry O. Talle (Iowa), 
Herbert Kerstein (secretary for Sen. 
Alexander Wiley, Wis.). 

Attending for the GFDNA were: 
Madison Clement, Dick Cunningham, 
S. Dean Evans, Sr., Alvin E. Oliver, 
E. G. Cherbonnier, Ray Bowden. 

Secretaries present were: Richard 
I. Ammon, Clif C. Anderson, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, Orris E. 
Case, Sheldon Chandler, Jr., Howard 
W. Elm, O. W. Faison, Ben M. Fergu- 
son, W. D. Flemming, Ed S. Herron, 
Paul C. Hughes, Murray H. McPhail, 
Lioyd A. Nelson, G. E. O’Brien, 
Nevels Pearson, Eldon H. Roesler, 
Fred K. Sale, Merrill D. Sather, 
Robert Skinner, Pete Stallcop, L. S. 
Smith. 

Guests were: Dr. Richard Phillips, 
Iowa; E. H. Sather, Wisconsin. 
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International Honors 
Plants for Safety 
Records in 1957 


MINNEAPOLIS In recognition 
for their record of no lost time acci- 
dents in 1957, employees at 15 of 
International Milling Co.'s flour and 
feed mills have received Robin Hood 
safety award plaques, Clyde W. 
Thompson, director of safety for In- 
ternational, has announced. To win 
the awards, these mills competed with 
32 other International Milling Co. 
plants throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. 

Every employee in each of the com- 
pany’s plants takes an active part in 
the safety program. Each plant has a 
safety committee which meets month- 
ly to consider safety precautions and 
suggestions. Committee members, in 
turn, counsel fellow employees on 
safe working practices. 

Plants which went accident free in 
1957 are at St. Paul, New Prague, 
New Ulm and Willmar, Minn.; Fre- 
mont and Grand Island, Neb.; New- 
ton and Salina, Kansas; Davenport, 
Iowa; Ponca City, Okla., and Lock- 
port, N.Y. At several of these loca- 
tions more than one plant was acci- 
dent free in 1957. 

The Moose Jaw, Sask., plant also 
received a plaque for having the best 
1957 safety record cf all the plants 
of Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. Rob- 
in Hood is the Canadian affiliate of 
International. 
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Vancouver Grain 
Shipments Appear 
Headed for Record 


VANCOUVER Grain shipments 
overseas from Vancouver this season 
have already passed the 100 million- 
bushel mark and appear headed for a 
new record when the crop year ends 
July 31. In addition to the movement 
from Vancouver terminals, another 
10 million bushels have gone from 
other British Columbia grain ports. 

At the same date last season, Van- 
couver terminals had shipped only 80 
million bushels while other B. C. 
grain ports had cleared some 10 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Further interest in shipments of 
Canadian grain to Mainland China 
has developed. It was reported that 
a large freighter had been chartered 
to load here in April for a North 
China port. However, neither the 
charterer nor the grain shipper was 
announced. The fixing of this second 
wheat ship for North China bears out 
the belief in local grain circles that 
at least two cargoes of milling wheat 
would be shipped to that country. 
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Districts 1-2, AOM, 
To Hear Address 


By Legislator 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A new 
speaker has been added to the pro- 
gram for the March 28-29 joint meet- 
ing here of Districts 1 and 2, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers. He is 
Charles S. Arthur, a member of the 
Kansas House of Representatives, 
who will talk on “What the Kansas 
Legislature Has Meant to the College 
and the Milling Department.” Mr. 
Arthur will present his address at 
the Wareham Hotel as part of the 
March 28 evening banquet and pro- 
gram. The rest of the program was 
announced earlier. (See The Miller, 
March 18, 1958, page 34.) 
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International Wheat Agreement Sales 
For March 12-18 Total 1,159,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported th 
during the period March 12-18, the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 1,159,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wh« 
equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement against 
the 1957-58 year quotas. 

The sales for the week included 278,210 cwt. flour (644,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent), and 515,000 bu. of wheat. The importing country principally 
involved in the sales was Bolivia. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 
year on June 1, 1957, are 79,913,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada ars 
61,156,000 bu. and by Australia 16,755,000 bu. 

USDA also released a report of total 1957-58 transactions in wheat and 
flour recorded by the International Wheat Council through March 14. Total! 
U.S. sales of flour, equal to 549,800 metric tons wheat equivalent, represent 
8,670,236 cwt. flour. (See table below.) 

On March 14 USDA announced that sales to Angola (PWA) could be 
resumed. This is based on information from the London Wheat Council that 
the quota for the territory had been increased 


International Wheat Council, 1957-58 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1957-58 
Through March 14, 1958 


1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 




















Importing U.S.—— —Australia— ——Canada Totals Combined 

countries—- Wheat Flour Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fi 
Austria ‘ ‘ 
Belgium 11.4 18.9 bee | 17.0 7.8 28.4 26.8 55.2 
Bolivia . ‘. ‘ . 
Brazil : 
Costa Rica 3.2 18.1 : 5 10.3 3.7 28.4 32.1 
Cube 83.4 98.4 ee 10.5 83.4 108.9 192.3 
Denmark 30.2 5.2 : 35.4 35.4 
Dom. Republic | 12.9 ‘ 12.5 1.1 25.4 26.5 
Ecuador 11.7 5.8 — 17.5 17.5 
Egypt 
El Salvador 16.7 5 2.0 5 18 19 
Germany 445.8 559.0 1,147.5 +1,147.5 
Greece P . 
Guatemala 20.3 10.5 4.5 4.7 24.8 15.2 40.0 
Haiti : 4.2 24.9 1t.t 4.2 36.0 40.2 
Honduras 2.6 2.2 6 4 3.2 2.4 5.8 
Iceland : an ! 5 se I 5 6 
India ; 203.0 ie —_— 203.0 _ 203.0 
Indonesia 73.8 73.8 73.8 
Ireland 9.9 13.1 : 24.8 47.8 ° 47.8 
Israel 54.9 38.6 ‘ 93.5 93.5 
Italy . . owe ° . 
Japan 549.3 83.9 347.9 “ 981.1 981.1 
Korea 5.5 ‘ . 5.5 5.5 
Lebanon ‘ > > 
Liberia . 7 ! 8 8 
Mexico : 
Netherlands 84.7 99.2 1.2 256.1 3.4 340.8 103.8 444.4 
New Zealand 157.8 2.1 157.8 2.1 159.9 
Nicaragua 6.8 2.7 9.5 9.5 
Norway 7.3 21.8 90.6 136.1 21.8 *157.9 
Panama 12.7 . 4.0 <2 16.7 16.7 
Peru : 4.7 10.7 , 4.7 10.7 15.4 
Philippines : 91.4 12.4 61.8 165.6 165.6 
Portugal 19 3.1 é 3.9 31.4 28.4 *59.8 
Saudi Arabia 2.4 2.4 2.4 
Spain “ - . 
Switzerland ; 9.2 123.0 132.2 132.2 
South Africa 
Vatican City 15.3 15.3 15.3 
Venezuela 20.8 97.9 3.1 52.0 23.9 149.9 173 
Yugoslavia 

Totals 1,590.5 549.8 254 90.2 1,477.2 187.2 3,522.9 848.0 4,370.9 


**Less than .100 

*Sales of 38,200 metric tons of wheat to Norway by France; sales of 19,500 metric tons of 
wheat and 20,800 metric tons of flour to Portugal by France 

tincludes 122,400 metric tons of wheat to Germany by France and 20,000 metric tons of wheat 
by Sweden 





AWARDS—The traditional awards given by the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers to retiring officers of the organization are shown in the illustra- 
tions above, taken during the presentation ceremonies. At the left, M. J. 
Swortfiguer, American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, presents the Soci- 
ety’s clock to Harold M. Freund, Freund Baking Co., St. Louis, Mo.. retiring 
president of the ASBE. In the illustration at the right, Arthur G. Hackett. 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., New York, a past president of the society, presents a 
desk pen set to Ray Thelen, retiring second vice president of the ASBE. Mr. 
Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was program chairman during Mr. 
Hackett’s presidency. 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 








Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 










































Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 







THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—<all codes used 












CANADA'S 

















WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 

















Keen Interest in Prospect 
For Dollar Wheat for 1958 


What Are Chances of This Happening? 
What Are the Signs to Seek? 


call that such a possibility was indi- 
cated in the Jan. 28 issue of The 
Miller on page 35. It would be most 
appropriate to review the situation at 
this time. 

Dollar wheat doesn’t sound very 
good, does it? What are the chances 
at this time that wheat will change 


By LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 


Agricultural Economist 
Kansas State College 


A keen interest in the prospect for 
dollar wheat in 1958 is indicated by 
correspondence and comments of 
readers of this column. You may re- 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 








om 2» EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
: Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


“Lasalle” “Pontiac” 





¢: 
“acd f 
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4i . 4i 
Cartier 








Cables — Eastmills ° MONTREAL, CANADA 





_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 





< LIMITED 
=~GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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EXHIBIT 1. Winter wheat: Estimates of production, U.S., 1920-57. 
WINTER WHEAT, 
ESTIMATES OF PRODUCTION 
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Each dot represents one year. 


Half of the dots are in the shaded Qreo- 


Specia lists 


anadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


in [Ililling 


hands for a dollar per bushel this 
summer? What are the signs to look 
for? 

Let us review briefly the statement 
made in this space in January. Note 
carefully the conditions which were 
believed to be necessary at the time 
that report was written. We will fin- 


ish this report with a review of con- 
ditions which now enter the picture. 

In January, two conditions were 
spelled out as requirements for dollar 
wheat. One was that the air would 
be damp, making drying during har- 
vest difficult—in short, a “wet har- 
vest” with its downward pressure on 
































PURITY GREAT WEST THREE STARS EXHIBIT 2. Winter Wheat—Aliotment, Soil Bank, and Plantings in Selected States 
for 1958. 
CANADA CREAM STERLING (In 1,000 acres) ia a . 
e res ver 
Stat Allotment Soil bank* allotment seeded lanted 
UNION eae. « 1,274 eer 1,023 1748 + 722 
Kansas ... 10,638 705 9'933 10;942 +1,009 
Nebraska 3.228 128 3:100 3'547 + ‘447 
Colorado 2'705 317 2,388 2.910 + 522 
Wyoming 292 21 271 289 + 18 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED n-ne Parr] = thse 3538 > & 
New Mexico ........ 474 121 353 312 o- & 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA Total of above ............ 27,635 2,828 24,807 27,773 +2,966 
*As of Oct. 25, 1957. 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Limited 


Cable Address 


Milling Co., 






ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal anae USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


= x 
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price. The second condition was that 
a large harvest would be realized. 


Wet Weather a Hazard 


No one can tell at this time what 
the weather will be like at harvest, 
and it’s probably a good thing. This 
factor still remains a threat to the 
wheat price structure this summer. 
Of course, it is something many farm- 
ers are prepared to cope with. But 
many are not, and this will contribute 
to downward market pressure if wet 
weather prevails over a substantial 
area during harvest. 


There has been some increase in 
farm grain dryers in areas where wet 
grain sorghum was a problem. This 
may provide some relief from spoil- 
age. However, grain buyers must be 
alert to damage to wheat by high 
temperatures. Unless temperatures 
are kept under control, the solution 
of one problem could be the cause of 
an even more serious one. 


Crop Prospects Favorable 


We will have a better indication 
as to the outturn of the 1958 wheat 
crop on April 10. On that date the 
Crop Reporting Board will release its 
forecast of winter wheat production 
as of April 1. Of course, many things 
can happen to a wheat crop after 
April 1, but this report will be a 
good indicator of wheat production. 

Changes in winter wheat from 
April 1 to harvest are shown in Ex- 
hibit 1 along with monthly estimates 
through the growing season. This ex- 
hibit shows the relation between 
April 1 estimated production of win- 
ter wheat and the post-harvest Dec. 
1 estimate for the same crop. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 1: 
Each dot represents one year. Its 
location shows the difference in esti- 
mated bushels from April to Dec. 1 
with December shown on the solid 
line. A dot at the +50 level means 
April 1 estimate was 50 million bush- 
els above the December estimate. 
This can give you an idea how crop 
prospects have changed within each 
growing season. The middle half of 
the dots are shown in the shaded 
area. 

As plainly shown by Exhibit 1, 
crop prospects have improved more 








Orville Abshire 


Frank King 


SALES ENGINEERING — Hot Spot 
Detector, Inc., Des Moines, has ap- 
pointed Frank King as sales engineer 
for the Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky 
area. His appointment follows the re- 
cent transfer of Orville Abshire to the 
company’s Pacific Northwest terri- 
tory. The announcement was made by 
D. C. Stixrood, president of the firm. 
He said Mr. Abshire’s transfer is part 
of a plan to bring all the large grain 
centers in the U.S. under the direct 
responsibility of qualified engineers. 
A graduate electronics engineer, Mr. 
Abshire has served the company as a 
sales engineer for the past two years. 
Mr. King, a native of Indiana and a 
graduate of Evansville (Ind.) College, 
was formerly associated with Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago, as 
a test engineer. 
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often than not after the April 1 esti- 
mate was made. 

In the January column, mention 
was made of wheat which will not 
be eligible for price support because 
of overplanting of allotments. How 
many farmers overplanted? Will they 
come within the program by destroy- 
ing the excess acreage? We do not 
have answers to these specific ques- 
tions, but the comparisons, state by 
state, shown in Exhibit 2, indicate 
the size of the problem. 

None of the wheat grown on farms 
in excess of allotments is eligible for 
price supports. Substantial discounts 


were suffered by grain sorghum grow- 
ers last fall, and every bushel was 
potentially eligible for price support 
Wet grain, shortage of storage and 
the large crop helped in depressing 
the price. 

Suppose these conditions prevail for 
wheat this year and much of it is 
not eligible for price support. It is 
unreasonable to expect depressed 
prices for a very long period even 
if the worst happens. Also, prices 
are not likely to go as low as a 
dollar per bushel. However, it could 
happen. 

Actually, a range in price of $1.25- 
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$1.40 is the more likely prospect. A 
considerable expansion of storage fa- 
cilities is reported, especially of com- 
mercial facilities. This can offer some 
relief from downward pressure. 

In summary, wheat prices in Kan- 
sas are likely to fall to $1.40 or low- 
er per bushel if normal harvest 
weather prevails and planned storage 
is completed by harvest. It is as- 
sumed no change will occur in the 
price support program. Given unfa- 
vorable harvest weather, a good yield 
per acre and a shortage of storage 
space, wheat could be traded at a 
dollar a bushel for a brief period. 
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Canadian Wheat, 
Flour Exports 
Show Increase 


WINNIPEG Canada’s combined 
heat and flour export clearances for 
week ended March 20 at 8,195,000 
were more than double the pre- 
is week's 4 million-bushel total 
for the first time in weeks flour 
neces, at the equivalent of 3,- 





599,000 bu., were not far short of 
tl wheat movement. Most of the 
flour moved on class 2 account and 

the largest part of it was 


xr the Far East and refugee 
the Middle East. Interna- 


Wheat Agreement purchases 
ited for a bare 36,000 bu 
il wheat exports for the week 
\d at 4,596,000 bu., of which 3,- 
999,00 u. were taken by class 2 


rs. They included purchases of 
rly 2 million bushels by the U.K 
pan took 442,000 bu. of the class 
418,000 and Malta 372,- 
100, with the remainder taken up by 
Belgium with 118,000 bu., Colombia 


110,000 and three parcels of 78,000, 


63,000 and 37,000 bu. to Okinawa, 
Netherlands and Italy, respectively. 

Switzerland and Japan were the 
two largest wheat purchasers of an 


IWA wheat total of 1,041,000 bu. 
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HONORED—G. Cullen Thomas, for 26 years a vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was honored for his outstanding contributions to the 
baking and food industries at the annual meeting of the Alumni Association 
of the American Institute School of Baking in Chicago. Mr. Thomas, right, 
who retired from GMI in 1956 and now serves as a consultant to the com- 
pany, was presented with a scroll denoting him an honorary member of the 
alumni association. The presentation was made by Evert Kindstrand, left, 


outgoing president of the association. 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 





Erosion Threat 
Serious in Canada 


WINNIPEG—While snow has fall- 
en recently over most sections of 
Western Canada, generally it has 
been light, and the threat of wind 
erosion this spring is as pronounced 
as at any time. The absence of any 
appreciable snowfall during the win- 
ter coupled with long periods of mild 
weather and bare fields has resulted 
in heavy evaporation of moisture 
from the soil. Some drifting has al- 
ready occurred across the southern 
portions of Western Canada, and if 
the usual high winds are experienced 
in late March and early April, “black 
blizzards” will be common. Favorable 
spring rains will be the only deter- 
rent until the new crop stand is high 
enough to affer protection. 








GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


Samuel Muir * 
Manager 


Robert Yeager °* 
Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 






FORT WORTH 


MArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 










ADams 7-3316 








AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Mar. Mar 
14 21, 
—i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Allis-Chalmers -.-+ 26% 23% 24% 24 
Am. Bakeries Co . a 3442 38% 38% 
Am. Cyanamid ..... 45% 392 41% 45% 
A-D-M Co ; 34% 29 33% 34% 
Borden -«.-» 65% 60% 64% 65% 
Cont. Baking Co. .. 36% 27% 34% 35% 
Pfd. $5.50 o6 ie 99 102% 103 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co.. 40% 33% 37% 40% 
Cream of Wheat - 31% 28% 30% 30% 
Dow Chemical ; 59% 522 S7% 58'% 
Gen. Baking Co 11% 9% 10% 1% 
Pfd. $8 ccas . 39 125 139 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 57 48 55 54% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 70 60% 682 69% 
Merck & Co : 48% 36% 45% 48% 
Pfd. $4 s6oen-ee 109% 134 140 
Natl. Biscuit Co . 47% 41% 47% 46% 
Pfizer, Chas -. 64% 49% 62% 64% 


Pillsbury Mills, inc... 49% 42% 47% 48% 
Procter & Gamble . 60% 55 59% 59 


Quaker Oats Co -- 42% 37% 40% 42% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 32% 26% 30% 30% 
Std. Brands, Inc. .. 47% 40% 46% 46 
Sterling Drug ...... 34% 29% 33% 341A 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 822 72 80'2 82'2 
Un. Bisc. of Am i. = 3! 33% 35 
Victor Ch. Works .. 31 23% 29% 28% 
Ward Baking Co.... 13% I1% 12% 13% 
Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Inc. .......... . 30% 30% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 97'A 98' 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 159 16! 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% . . 113% 114% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .... 80 82 
Natl. Biscuit Co $7 Pftd . 189% 16! 
. — <= se 99'2 101 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 94 96 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. .. 139% 140% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 94 96 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 99 100'/ 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 76% 79'A 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 85 87% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Mar. Mar 
14 2! 
—!957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp 4% 3% 4 4 
Gr. A&P Tea Co . 298 241 282 284 
Hathaway Bak., 
iwe., “A* ~ 3 2% 2% 
Wagner Baking Co 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York — 29 29'2 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $5 Pfd 97'/2 99% 
Omar, Inc 9% 10'A 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 25'/2 25% 
. CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Mar 
7 14, 
—!957-58— i958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.50 2.75 
Pfd. B . . 55 45 . 44% 
Can. Bakeries it ea 5 4 *5.50 
Can. Food Prod 3.50 2.50 2.50 
A ‘ 8\/s 7 7 
Pfd , 50 35 37 38 
Catelli Food, A .... 32 19 29 
B ‘ a 4) 34 4! 
Cons. Bakeries 7 8 5M 7% 7% 
Federal Grain ; 33% 23 30% 30 
Pfd. ciebawaaee ae ae 27 27'A” 
Gen. Bakeries - 6.25 4.755.872 6.25 
Int. Mig., Pfd ; 83 73 *68'/s 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd. avekedeepss Tae 122 126 
Maple Leaf Mig. ; 9% 7 8'/4 
Pfd ee eC 83 85 
McCabe Grain, A .. 26 24 ah 
Ke ay cxeceveue "uae 22'/e 24 
Ogilvie Flour ...... 38 254 29 28'% 
Re 165 120 130 
ee WS. soncaccs 39 39 ona ae 
Toronto Elevs caste law 16 17 16% 
United Grain, A ... 16% 15% 15% 16 
Weston, G., A .... 27% 7% 24% 25% 
re re eey 28 17% 24% 25'/ 
Pfd. 412% is 93'2 78 92 93 


*Less than board lot. 
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U.K. WHEAT TRENDS—Because the 
U.K. is Canada’s best wheat custom- 
er, wheat production trends and the 
uses to which the wheat is put are of 
particular interest. The Corn Trade 
News of Liverpool recently suggested 
that U.K. wheat production and uses 
be looked at in the light of changes 
which have occurred since the years 
immediately prior to World War II 
In the immediate pre-war years the 
total U.K. wheat crop was only slight- 
ly over 61 million bushels, of which 
27 million were used by millers and 
34 million retained for seed and feed, 
or sold for feed. Figures since the end 
of the war, it is pointed out, have 
been very different. 

During the past three full seasons 
the U.K. crop has averaged slightly 
over 102 million bushels, of which al- 
most 51 million were used by millers, 
a similar quantity being retained for 
seed, feed or other uses. While these 
figures show a big increase since pre- 
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war years in both the quantity mill- 
ed and fed or used for seed, there has 
actually been a fairly sharp dectin 
since 1953 in the quantity of home 
grown English wheat milled, and a 


corresponding increase in that used 
for seed or animal feed 
The interesting thing to note is 


that the production of English wheat 
is being maintained, and even in 
creased. English farmers today ar 
producing an average of over 45 bu 
wheat to the acre, compared to ap 
proximately 33 bu. in pre-war years 
Mainly responsible for the 
are latest production techniques and 
high yielding varieties. Among the 
latter are the high yielding Capelle 
wheats of French origin, which now 
form the basis of the winter wheat 
crop there, while the varieties Atk 
and Koga II seem to be competins 
for a major share of the spring wheat 
acreage.—W. G. Malaher, director of 
the research department, Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd. 


increas¢ 





BLOTTER ILLUSTRATION—The April blotter of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. fea- 
tures this picture of Minneapolis and the Falls of St. Anthony as they were 
in 1874. This most recent monthly blotter is the third in a series that repro- 
duces rare prints of early Bemis locations—one of many special projects to 
mark Bemis’ Centennial Year. The first blotter showed a riverfront scene at 
St. Louis, the city where Judson Moss Bemis started the company in 1858. 
The second featured a print of Boston, where an office was opened in 1870. 


WHISTLE WITH A HISTORY An 
old flour mill whistle which could 
tell a considerable tale of history, if 
able to talk instead of toot, has now 
been pressed into service for still an- 
other important job in Harrisburg, 
Ill. Removed from the Woolcott mill 
many years ago and 
trophy, the whistle was recently res- 
urrected by the owner, Harry Wool- 
cott, Sr., and donated to the Harris- 
burg civil defense unit. The whistle 

which requires 100 lb. of 
blow—will be mounted on a local 
building and used to sound storm 
warnings in Harrisburg. Originally, 
the whistle came from a Civil War 
steamboat reportedly sunk in the 
Ohio river to prevent its capture by 
Confederates. But the whistle was 
salvaged and placed atop the Woolcott 
mill, where it could be heard 15 miles 
It was removed from the mill 


stored as a 


steam to 


iway 


) 


25 years ago 


ROLLING IN IT 


Crusty or soft, I’m one of the souls 
Who goes for them all, as long as 
they’re rolls. 
Hard or tender, my song extolls 
Rolls like cloverleafs, bows or 
scrolls, 
Rolls in baskets or wooden bowls. 
Gastronomy knows no nobler goals. 
I don’t crave the Rolls you can drive 
down the street; 
I'd rather be rolling in rolls I can 
eat. 
Ethel Jacobson 
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IXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS, INC. 


Okichoma City, Okla. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





“ROCK RIVER” e ‘zx *_ ee => 
RYE *“BLODGETT’S” RYE 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


Janesville, Wisconsin 











112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 
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ing Patent 
pring Clear 



























OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 





to call us. 
serve you faithfully. 


In ‘58 for wheats that 
awards in baking qualities, remember 


Grand 1-7070. We will 


rate the top 





ii Di 9 it DRY MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ 








J. P. BURRUS, eresivent 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN * FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & xc. mor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin Lodge, Belts- 
ville, Md.; chrm., Kenton L. Harris, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

March 28-29-—District 18, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Marquis 


Hotel, Lethbridge, Alta.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 

March 28-29—Districts 1 and 2, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., District 1, Richard Magerkurth, 
C & G Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas; 
sec., District 2, George J. Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ® 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY | 


FANT MILLING CO. | 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 

















April 

April 7-11--American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Dr. James W. Pence, Western Utili- 
zation Research Branch, USDA, Al- 
bany, Cal. 

April 8—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, annual allied assembly, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
sec., J. Kenneth Irish, Irish & Hagy, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

April 12-18—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Hall, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 15-16—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E. Commercial St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 
man, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Til. 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


April 23-26—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Plaza Hotel, New York; 
sec., William Burbach, Ph. Orth Co., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 26—Utah Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City; sec., Bliss L. 
Bushman, 236 W. Fifth S., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
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York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 30-May 1—Chief Grain In- 
spectors and Grain Inspection Super- 
visors, joint conference, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn.; pres., Thomas 
J. Brown, Box 430, Grand Forks, N.D. 


May 


May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 5-6—Wholesale Variety Bak- 
ers Assn., Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; sec., Elliott Zerwitz, 
Pariser Bakery, 2304 Pa. Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec. Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 

May 11-13—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, semi-annual confer- 
ence, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada; exec. sec., Rob- 
ert H. Ackert, 191 Elington Ave. E., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec.. B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 12-15—Grain Elevator & Proc- 
essing Superintendents, annual con- 
vention, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Dean M. Clark, 
1120 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Tl. 

May 13-14—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, spring meeting, Thomas Jefferson 
Inn, Charlottesville, Va.; executive 
sec., Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

May 13-14—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

May 19-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 

May 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; program chrm., 
Charley Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Little Rock, Ark.; sec., Art Spatz, 
2809 Kavanaugh, Little Rock, Ark. 


June 
June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 














hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
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Almost everybody who brinas problems to Bemis 
(where flexible packaging ideas axe born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-yean 














ad 


experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 








Bemis ) 


Bemis may already be making 
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SLASH THOSE HANDLING COSTS! Bemis Multiwall Balers carry all sizes of smal! bags efficiently . . . 
only a fraction as much handling at your end and in the warehouse or store. And Bemis Ripp-Tabb speeds 
the job still more. Don’t just grouse about handling costs . . . cut "em with Bemis flexible packaging. 


“te better package you need Call. write. or ask 
your Bemis man. 
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Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 


June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec, Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 


June 19-28—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., summer meeting, St. Clair Inn, 
St. Clair, Mich.; temporary sec., C. 
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D. McKenzie, Jr., McKenzie Milling 
Co., Box 35, Owosso, Mich. 

June 27 — Pacific Millers Assn., 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash.; sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins 
Bldg., 11th and A Streets, Tacoma 2, 
Wash. 


July 


July 7-10 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, Ill. 


July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 








To insure uniformity °¢ 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Hing 








Or receive better service 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 







FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour 


* Or be in better hands 


To increase absorption 


e Or get a better value 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








RECIPES 
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FROM EXPERTS” 
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Prize-Winning Recipes 
using 


SELF-RISING 


FLOUR | 
(Made with \-90.-Ntuull) i) 
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Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Sept. 12-13—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 


Sept. 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


October 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 18-21 — New Jersey Bakers, 
Board of Trade, Atlantic City, NJ.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Tl. 


Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 3-4 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Il.; sec., James Robinson, 140 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Il. 

Nov. 18-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahlman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 

Lake City, Utah. 
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Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


January. 1959 


Jan. 10-18—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo 


Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
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April 1-30—Cereal and Milk Spring 
Festival. 
April 13-19—Brand Names Week. 


May 1-31 — White Bread Sales 
Month. 

May 18-24—World Trade Week. 

July 1-31 — National Hot Dog 
Month. 


July 1-31—Rye Bread Sales Month. 

Aug. 1-31 — National Sandwich 
Month. 

Sept. 1-30—-National Better Break- 
fast Month. 


Sept. 1-30 — Protein Bread Sales 


Month. 

Oct. 6-12 — International Pizza 
Week. 

Oct. 16-25 — National Macaroni 
Week. 

Oct. 20-27 — National Doughnut 
Week. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1—National Pretzel 
Week. 

Nov. 1-30 — Raisin Bread Sales 
Month. 

Dec. 1-31—Holiday Butter Cookie 


Time. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


West Virginia Pulp 
Buys Fulton Bag 
Of New Orleans 


NEW YORK—Fulton Bag & Prod- 
ucts Co. of New Orleans is being ab- 
sorbed through a cash transaction 
and will become a division of West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., it was an- 
neunced by officials of the two com- 
panies. An agreement has been signed 
and the closing is scheduled for April 
3. Details of the transaction were not 
disclosed. 

Fulton Bag & Products Co. oper- 
ates plants at New Orleans and St 
Leuis, producing multiwall paper 
sacks, paper pockets, elastic multiwall 


sacks, waterproof paperlined bags, 
textile bags, canvas products and 
other specialties. 


David L. Luke, president of West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper, said the bag 
company would be merged as a divi- 
sion of the parent company as soon 
as legal arrangements are worked 
out. 

The present management of Fulton, 
headed by Jason M. Elsas, president, 
will continue to direct its operations. 
No changes are contemplated in the 
operating or sales organization of 
Fulton, which has been engaged in 
the bag business in New Orleans and 
St. Louis since the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

“Our acquisition of Fulton Bag & 
Products will in no way alter our 
program for the sale of either cur 
new stretchable kraft paper or our 
conventional grades to multiwall bag 
customers,” Mr. Luke said. 
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Can Company Names 
Multiwall Manager 


NEW YORK—tThe containerboard 
and kraft paper division of Contin- 
ental Can Co.*has set in motion its 
plans to enter the multiwall bag busi- 
ness with the appointment of D. 
Harold Johnson as manager of multi- 
wall sales. 

It will be Mr. Johnson’s responsi- 
bility to coordinate the manufactur- 
ing and sales promotion of Contin- 
ental’s new multiwall line, which will 
include all types of bags—sewn and 
pasted—for use in packaging flour, 
feed, sugar, cement, fertilizer and 
other food and chemical products. 

A past director of the Paper, Ship- 
ping and Sack Manufacturing Assn., 
Mr. Johnson comes to Continental 
from the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp., where he was manager of the 
bag division. The announcement of 
his appointment was made by Dean 
P. Stout, division general manager of 


sales. 








BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Dispenser Being 
Introduced by GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new flour dis- 
penser with spraying action will be 
brought to the nation’s homemakers 
by General Mills, Inc. Called the 
Flourette, this re-useable, plastic dis- 


penser has the spraying action to 
make the flouring of pastry foods, 
the thickening of gravy and sauces 


and the coating of foods for frying 
easier 


The dispenser may be obtained by 


the consumer for 25¢ and a certi- 
ficate which appears in_ specially 


marked sacks of Gold Medal flour. It 
sprays flour at light or heavy volume 
with gentle or firm pressure depend- 
ing upon the needs. Flicur can be 
poured, spooned or measured from it 
A nationwide advertising campaign 
will support the Flourette introduc- 
tion released in conjunction with a 
golden fry recipe campaign sponsored 
by Gold Medal flour and Mazola oil 








S. C. Wheeler 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE —S. 
C. Wheeler has been appointed fac- 
tory representative for the Arid-Aire 
Grain Dryer, manufacturered by Day- 
com, Inc., a subsidiary of The Day 
Co. Mr. Wheeler will be headquar- 
tered at the firm’s Minneapolis of- 
fice and will cover Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and eastern 
Iowa. He was formerly in sales work 
for International Harvester, Chicago. 
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VICE PRESIDENT NIXON HONORED DURING 
RETAIL BAKERS WEEK WITH SPECIAL CAKE 


WASHINGTON — National Retail Bakers Week activities came to a 
climax on Capitol Hill in Washington recently when Vice Pres'dent R'ch- 
ard M. Nixon received a delegation of retail bakers in his Senate Building 
offices.. The bakers brought with them an artistically decorated 75-Ib. 
cake iced in patriotic colors and inscribed “With Best Wishes to Our Vice 
President.” 

Formal presentation was made by “Little Miss Muffin,” 8-year-old 
Karen Woodcock, 1958 mascot of the Associated Retail Bakers of the 
Greater Washington, D.C., area. She was introduced by Charles J. Schupp, 


‘Schupp’s Pastry Shop, Washington, ARBA president. 


Mr. Schupp extended to Mr. Nixon greetings and good wishes of Ameri- 
ca’s retail bakers, as well as special greetings from local retail bakers’ associ- 
ations in Mr. Nixon’s home state, the Central California Retail Bakers Assn., 
East Bay Retail Bakers Assn., Master Bakers Retail Association of Los An- 
geles County, Retail Bakers Association of Sacramento, Retail Bakers As- 
sociation of San Francisco, and the San Diego Retail Bakers Assn. 

Mr. Schupp called Mr. Nixon's attention to the fact that the baking 
industry uses huge quantities of ingredients originating on the farm, and 
thus has long been the farmer's best customer. Principal aim of National 
Retail Bakers Week, Mr. Schupp stated, is to encourage greater consump- 
tion of farm products—in the form of taste-tempting baked foods. Accom- 
panying Mr. Schupp and Karen to the vice president's office were William 
A. Quinlan, ARBA general counsel and Washington representative; the of- 
ficers of the Associated Retail Bakers of Greater Washington, and Karen's 
parents. 
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bu. corn; 264,323 bu. 
ind 734,310 bu 


oats 
soybeans 


Grain Movement 


marley 


Declines at Toledo Shipments out of Toledo totaled 3,- 
62,209 bu. in January and 3,742,300 

TOLEDO, OHIO—Volume of grain in February, 1957 
received at and forwarded from To- Shipments in February, 1958, in- 
d 592,200 bu. wheat; 1,653,000 


ledo in February down 
January and also from February, 
1957, A. E. Schultz, secretary of the : 
Toledo Board of Trade, has reported. ‘“"ipments in February 


u one uded 599,400 bu. wheat: 
Receipts in February, 1958, totaled corn: 447.500 bu 


was from ude 
Du. corn; 
' 


iey, ind 


44.000 bu 
soybeans 
1957, in- 
2,538,400 
4000 bu 


275.000 bu 
198.600 bu 


oats: 


oats 


277 956 s cor “e - oe 
3,277 956 bu., as compared with 5.- harley, and 153,000 bu. soybeans 
416,493 bu. in January and 4,953,125 
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Western Canada Farm 
Storage of Wheat Set 
At 377.4 Million Bu. 


WINNIPEG—On March 13 a little 
less than 377.4 million bushels wheat 
remained on farms in Western Cana- 
da to be marketed. This estimate was 
released by the North-West Line EFle- 
Assn. with the compilation of 
its production figures for the 1957 
crop. The wheat production for West- 
ern Canada was placed at 337,376,300 
bu., made up of 43,337,000 produced 
in Manitoba 207,157,500 in 
katchewan, and 86,881,800 bu. in A! 
berta 

The 
bined with the est 


vators 


Sas 


wheat Nngure 
imated farm carry 
of wheat stocks at July 31, 1957 
gave a total a\ farm supply of 
wheat for the 1957-58 crop year of 
652,376,300 bu. From this the associa- 
tion deducted total deliveries of 168.,- 
521,000 bu. to the time of the com- 
pilation as well as 75 million bushels 
(estimated) for seed, feed and coun- 
try mills, leaving 377,396,000 bu 
mated still on farms to be marketed 


aggregate com- 


over 


! 
liable 


esti- 





“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Contro 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
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bu. in February, 1957 
Included in the receipts were 766,- 
365 bu. wheat; 1,697,558 bu. corn; 
279.276 bu. oats: 39,500 bu barley, 
and 494,451 bu. soybeans 
1957, receipts in- 
wheat; 3,179,451 


In February, 
cluded 768,719 bu 
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BISSC Reviews 
Progress, Honors 
Retiring Chairman 


CHICAGO—The Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee met 


it the Edgewater Beach Hotel ear- 
ier this month to review its prog- 
ress and to commend some of its out- 


jing members for leadership and 
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service, along with the election of a 
new chairman. 

J. Lloyd Barron, who is retiring 
as chairman after five years, was 
presented an inscribed watch as a 
token of appreciation. The presenta- 
tion was made by A. J. Faulhaber, 
vice chairman. In accepting the rec- 
ognition accorded him, Mr. Barron 
summarized BISSC progress. He ex- 
pressed satisfaction about industry 
support being given BISSC projects, 
and reminded members that it will 
require time for the impact of the 
work to become fully noticeable. He 
urged more publicizing of BISSC 
work, and advised patience and forti- 
tude in pursuing its goals. 

In other business, Robert S. Tag- 
gart, sanitary engineer for the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, was 
elected BISSC chairman. Mr. Tag- 
gart is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity and has served as sanitary 
engineer with the Westchester (New 
York) County Department of Health 
and the New York State Health 
Department. Mr. Taggart was help- 
ful in the formation of BISSC and 
has contributed to the development of 
a number of its standards. 

Benson Littman, vice president of 
Ekco Products Co., Chicago, was ap- 
pointed as a member of the group’s 
finance committee, replacing Louis E. 
Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
Rockford, Il. 

It was reported that 12 standards 
have been carefully developed, ap- 
proved and published to date. These 
are 1. Flour Handling Equipment, 2. 
Dough Troughs, 3. Mechanical Proof- 
ers, 4. Pan, Rack and Utensil Wash- 
ers and Industrial Sinks, 5. Cake De- 
positors, Fillers and Icing Machines, 
6. Horizontal Mixers and Vertical 
Mixers, 7. Conveyors, 8. Dividers, 
Rounders and Bun Machines, 9. Bread 
Moulders, 10. Atmospheric Type In- 
gredient Water Coolers and Ice Mak- 
ers, 11. Proofing and Fermentation 
Rooms and Coolers, 12. Coating 
Equipment. 

Announcement was made of plans 
to develop standards for several other 
types of ingredients and equipment, 
some of which will be published soon. 
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ADDITION TO PLANT—The Day Co. of Canada, Ltd., a subsidiary of the 


Day Co., Minneapolis, is completing an addition to its Rexdale, Ont., plant. 
The size of the present plant, which is located in a suburb of Toronto, will be 
more than doubled. The plant will be equipped with the latest power ma- 
chinery for custom fabricating sheet steel, alloys and light structural ma- 
terials in addition to manufacturing the regular line of dust control and bulk 
material handling equipment, the company announced. The plant will have 


greatly increased capacity to permit other U.S. 


companies to utilize Day's 


facilities to establish Canadian manufacturing operations, the firm added. 





Decline Expected 
In Wheat, Flour 
Export Trade 


World exports of wheat and wheat 
flour in 1957-58 will decline from the 
record level of 1,282 million bushels 
set last season, but will probably ex- 
ceed the previous record of 1,066 mil- 
lion set in 1951-52. Despite the fact 
that the 1956 world wheat crop was 
the largest on record and the 1957 
crop only slightly smaller, world im- 
port demands for wheat probably will 
continue relatively high for the sec- 
ond consecutive year, USDA suggests. 

Import requirements in most areas 
of the world except Europe appear as 
high or slightly higher than a year 
ago. While the 1957 total wheat har- 
vest among non-European importing 
countries was about the same as in 
the previous year, requirements for 
foreign wheat, nevertheless, are rising 
steadily as populations increase and 
per capita consumption of wheat 
foods rises. 

Export availabilities were record 
large at the beginning of the current 
season. Although total Australian and 
U.S. exports this year probably will 
decline more than 200 million bushels 
from last year, the decline will likely 
be offset to some extent by increased 
exports from France, Uruguay, Italy, 


Syria and Canada. Finally, decreased 
prices of foreign wheat to importers, 
mainly due to unusually low ocean 
freight rates, may also provide some 
incentive for an increased volume of 
international wheat trade. 

In Asia, although food grain har- 
vests for the current season are gen- 
erally above a year ago, total imports 
are expected to equal or even slightly 
exceed those of last year as a result 
of the rapidly increasing food grain 
requirements in some of the countries 
such as India and Pakistan. Imports 
into Africa and Latin America. are 
also expected to be about the same as 
a year earlier. Domestic production 
among importing nations in these 
areas increased little or not at all 

The improved supply situation 
throughout much of Europe will 
largely offset the factors for increased 
trade this season. Yugoslavia, Greece, 
West Germany, Belgium and several 
other importing countries of both 
Eastern and Western Europe harvest- 
ed much larger crops of wheat in 
1957. 

Another factor contributing some- 
what to decreased world wheat trade 
this season is the expected over-all 
reduction in U.S. exports under spe- 
cial government programs. Sales for 
foreign currency, under Title I of 
Public Law 480 and Section 402 of 
the Mutual Security Act, will prob- 
ably be considerably lower. 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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holm, King Midas Flour Mills, Hast- 


ings, Minn., and R. R. Brotherton, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona. 
Two luncheons will precede the 


opening general session Monday aft- 
ernoon May 5. Sunday, May 4, will 
be devoted to early registration. 
Handlers of Swiss silk in the US., 
including Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Inc., will be hosts at a luncheon for 
the men, and Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., will be host for the ladies 
Opening Session 

Lyle C. Mertz, GMI, Buffalo, presi- 
dent of AOM, will open the first gen- 
eral session. Mayor P. Kenneth Peter- 
son of Minneapolis will deliver a wel- 
come. The invocation will be pro- 
nounced by Dr. Chester A. Penning- 
ton of the Hennepin Avenue Metho- 
dist Church. 

In addition, Paul T 
ton, president of Bay State 
Co., will give the conference a wel- 
come from mill management. Mr. 
Rothwell made an extensive tour of 
European milling plants last fall 

Mr. Mertz will give a report on his 
year as president of AOM. Reports 
will also be given by Donald S. Eber, 
Kansas City, executive vice president, 
and George S. A. Smith, Societe 
Haitienne de Minoterie, S.A., Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, treasurer. 

Reports will also be given during 
the opening session by the chairmen 
of the three major committees of 
AOM. They are Tibor Rozsa, Pills- 
bury, Minneapolis, technical research 
committee; George B. Wagner, Pills- 
bury, Minneapolis, sanitation, and 
Prof. Eugene B. Farrell, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, education 
committee 


Rothwell, Bos- 
Milling 


May 6 Program 
The program for the session Tues- 
day morning, May 6, include: 


“Program of the Rust Prevention 
Assn.”"—-Eugene B. Hayden of the 
association staff 

“Quality Decision Making”—Prof 
G. McElrath, University of Minne- 
sota 

“Application and Maintenance of 
Scales’—Arthur Sanders, executive 


secretary, Scale Manufacturers Assn. 

The popular custom of past confer- 
ences, the “What’s New?" panel, in 
which representatives of leading ma- 
chinery and equipment manufacturers 
discuss technical developments by 
their companies, will be sponsored by 
the technical research committee 
during the Tuesday afternoon session 
Mr. Rozsa will preside. The program 
provides for 13 individual presenta- 
tions during the session. 

Wednesday Session 

The Wednesday morning 
May 7, will be devoted to addresses 
by top mill management. The session 
is entitled “Top Management Speaks 
to the Operative Miller.” It will start 
at 9 a.m. Topics and the speakers are: 

“Management Developments’’—Eu- 
gene Woolley, GMI, Minneapolis. 

“Milling Economics” Elmer W 
Reed, president, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita. 

“Millers’ Role in Expanding the 
Market for Products of the Industry” 

-Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

“What Should the Operative Miller 
Look for from Management”—F. W 
Hayes, vice president in charge of 
production, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

The Wednesday afternoon session 
will be devoted to mill sanitation 


session, 
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procedures. The program will be 
sponsored by the sanitation commit 
tee, and Mr. Wagner will presid 
Topics and speakers include: 

“Built-in Sanitation” Wald 
Locke, GMI, Minneapolis 

“Sanitation Defined’’ Mohl So 
worth, Industrial Sanitation Counse 
lors, Louisville. 

“Protective Treatment for Grain 

Dr. Lyman Henderson, U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture, Washingtor 

“Insect Resistant Packaging’’—D 
H. Laudani, USDA, Washington. 

“Fragment Count Correlated wit 
Grain Infestation’—Kenton Harris 
Food and Drug Administration, Wash- 
ington 


Final Gathering 


The final session Thursday mor- 
ning, May 8, will feature a panel dis- 
cussion on “Effective Mill Opera- 
tion.” Eugene Gehrig, Quaker Oats 


Co., Chicago, will be moderator 


Panel members, who have been se- 
lected from top operative manage- 
ment, will be: Ralph W. Bouskill 
Maple Leaf-Purity, Ltd., Toronto 
Ont.; J. M. Sheeks, International 


Milling Co., Minneapolis; Kenneth 
Nordstrom, GMI, Minneapolis; J 
George Kehr, Russell-Miller, Minne- 
apolis; Joseph Leese, California Mill- 
ing Corp., Los Angeles; R. R. Broth- 


erton, Bay State, Winona; T. C. Mills, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, and F. W. Rowe, Pillsbury, 
Minneapolis 

Talks slated for the final session 
will be: 

“Bulk Handling, Loading and 


Transportation” John M. Gleason, 
General American Transportation 
Corp., Chicago 

“Air Pollution Control’’—Malcolm 
McLouth, chief of air pollution con- 
trol for Minneapolis 

“Mill Productivity 
Ackels, Sperry Division 
Francisco, member of the 
research committee 


Study”—Alden 
GMI, San 
technical 


Entertainment 
Though the accent is firmly on the 
dissemination and assimilation of in- 
formation about the techniques of the 
flour milling industry, the social side 
of the conference has not been ne- 

glected by the organizers 
Wednesday morning, the ladies will 


be conducted on tours of the home 
and kitchen facilities of Pillsbury 
and the new Betty Crocker test 


kitchens of GMI. Minneapolis millers 
will be host to the ladies at a lun- 
cheon Tuesday noon. Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc., and the S. Howes Co. will 
be hosts to the ladies at breakfast 
on two days. 

The allied trades committee of 
AOM, representing a large list of 
equipment and service suppliers, will 
give a party for the operative millers 
and their wives on the evening of 
May 5. An evening of surprises is 
planned and the theme will be allied 
to the celebration of Minnesota's cen- 
tennial this year. The entertainment 
is expected to be a highlight of the 
affair, and there will be a wide se- 
lection of gifts and favors for those 
attending. 

The banquet on the evening of May 
7 is expected to be a glamorous af- 
fair since the theme will be “An 
Evening in Paris.” Entertaining, 
among the acts, will be the famous 
Schiek’s Sextette of Minneapolis, 
singing ensemble which is known a 
over the U.S. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OLD MILL BEING RAZED 
HUNTSVILLE, WASH The old 


l 


flour mill at Huntsville is being torn 
down. It was the last mill in Colum- 
bia County and had been operated 
intermittently since 1882. 
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quiring government stocks of out-of- 
condition corn for unrestricted use 
either for domestic or export-—-CCC 
would be required to tighten its pres- 
ent policies of disposal. Supplies 
would be made available at the near- 
est point to that of acquisition of the 
loan-defaulted commodity. Therefore, 
it may be seen that the trade plan 
would, in effect, require CCC to make 
its sales at interior points available 
for merchandising by all segments of 
the grain trade. As to corn obtained 
by exporters on a_ subsidy-in-kind 
compensation basis, the delivery point 
will not be known until a further 
consultation has been held between 
the trade and USDA 

Another factor which will have to 
be considered is the sales delivery 
policy for CCC stocks if the market 
price rose to the point where it made 
CCC stocks of good corn available at 
the formula price 

While USDA officials now have the 
approval of Ezra Taft Benson 
tary of agriculture, to the proposals, 
some knotty legal problems remain 
to be settled. Chief among these con- 
cerns were the non-basic commodities 
of oats, barley, rye and grain 
ghums. Till now, subsidy payments 
only been made on basic com- 
modities with the International Wheat 
Agreement subsidy operation used as 
precedent 
In the case of oats, barley and 
grain sorghums, the so-called subsidy 
on these crops has been effected by 
a discount given to exports by CCC 
on bids made. USDA officials say that 
over a recent period the discount for 


secre- 


sor- 


nave 


a 
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oats has been about one-third of the 
domestic market price and the barley 
discount about 30%. Sales of corn to 
exporters have received a discount of 


about 10@19¢ bu. under the domestic 
market 

With the peak of feed grain ex- 
ports from the U.S. now passed and 


the onset of pasture in Western Eu- 
rope and the entry of corn from the 
Argentine into the market, it is ex- 
pected that exports will decline for 
some months to come. 

It is now expected that the gen- 
eral counsel's office at USDA will be 
unable to present a final decision 
within a week at the earliest and 
even then it may be necessary to con- 
sult the office of the Attorney Gener- 
al before USDA can implement the 
trade recommendations on feed 
grains other than corn 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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flour, being nearly 
yn a p.d.s. basis. But this business has 
not been in great volume. Prices were 
unchanged to down 5¢ sack. 

Over-all export inte 


purchasing some 


rest is limited. 


The usual small quantities have been 
bought by Venezuela, while other 
Latin American business has been 
slow. The Netherlands reportedly 
bought flour for as far ahead as July. 
Most users are buying only hand-to- 
mouth, however, with an eye to the 
rood outlook for the new crop. The 
vernment bought relief flour. 
Clears’ demand was spotty. It was 
good early in the week, but slow 
later. Domestic processors and ex- 
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porters bought small quantities of 
low grade early, and 1% was pretty 
well cleaned up at one time. Many 
mills will be running on. straight 
grade relief flour now, and the supply 
of low grade is expected to be limited. 
Quotations March 21, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.60@5.65, 
standard 95% patent $5.50@5.55, 
straight $5.45@5.50, established 
brands of family flour $6.55@7.20, 
first clears with 13.50% to 14.50% 
protein $4.70@4.75, first clears with 
11° protein $4.50@4.55, high ash 
clears 1% or higher $3.85@4.15. 
Wichita: Mills operated at 105% of 
capacity last week. Sales were low, 
averaging 15%,-compared with 67% 
the preceding week and 32% a year 
Shipping directions were poor 
to fair. Prices declined 5¢. Quotations 
March 22, basis Kansas City: Family 
$6.83, bakery short patent $5.52, bak- 
ery intermediate $5.42, first clears 
$4.90, second clears $4.70. 
Hutchinson: Domestic trading al- 
most disappeared last week. Virtual- 
ly no interest was shown as the 
trade clung to ideas well below the 


ago. 


current market. One bright spot in 
the drab period was a little export 


buying, all for early shipment. A 
decline in wheat futures resulted in 
a slight softening of prices. Quota- 
tions March 21, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent, cot- 
tons, enriched, $6.30@6.40, bakers’ 
short patent, papers, $5.50@5.55, 
standard $5.40@5.45. 

Salina: Demand was very quiet for 
flour the past week, with closing 
prices practically the same as the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were good. 

Oklahoma City: Sales have not 
been particularly good, though direc- 
tions are satisfactory on both family 
and bakery. Prices closed unchanged 
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on family flour and 4¢ lower on bak- 
ery. Quotations March 21 delivered 
Oklahoma points, carlots: Family 
short patent $7@7.20, standard $6.10 
@6.30; bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.15, 95% standard patent 
$5.95@6.05, straight grade $5.90@6. 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: Flour business contin- 
ued at the same slow pace last week, 
and consisted mostly of fill-in bakery 


sales. Volume amounted to 10% to 
15% of capacity. Specifications on 
orders kept the mills running an 


average of five days. Bakers flour was 
5¢ lower. Family flour and clears 
were unchanged. Quotations March 
21, 100-lb. cottons: Extra high patent 
family $7@7.20, standard bakers, un- 
enriched $6.05@6.15, first clears, un- 
enriched $4.85@4.95, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 

Chicago: Flour business was very 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending March 24 and total sales 
were estimated at only 30 to 35% 
of five-day milling capacity. Sales 
were almost entirely in small lots, 
with a lack of buying interest among 
bakers and jobbers. The majority of 
the trade is well covered for weeks 
ahead and, possibly, could be drawn 
back into the market only by much 
lower prices. Mills are not exerting 
any intensive selling effort in view 
of the situation. Soft wheat sales, 
too, were very slow, with most being 
of one or three cars. The bulk of the 
business accomplished was on crack- 
er-cookie types. Quotations March 21: 
Spring top patent $5.92@6.20, stand- 
ard $5.82@6.10, clear $5.40@5.85; 
hard winter short $5.62@6.10, 95% 
patent $5.52@6, clear $5.60@5.70; 
family flour $7.55; soft winter high 
ratio $7.43@7.70, soft winter short 
$7.37, standard $6.20@6.73, clears 
$5.02@5.50; cookie and cracker flour, 
papers $5.50@5.80. 

St. Louis: The week's trade in 
flour was slow. Sales probably did 
not exceed 40% of capacity. Replace- 
ment buying by hard wheat bakers 
is almost at a standstill and interest 
in adding to bookings non-existent. 
Current orders are hand-to-mouth 
buying by accounts who failed to 
cover during the last splurge. 
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A small amount of export business 


was booked, as well as limited 
amounts of nationally advertised 
chain store brand business. Soft 


wheat flour made up a disappointing 


total of the trade, however, as 
cracker and cookie spot-car buyers 
remained aloof. Flour production 


slowed due, chiefly, to the unexpected 
loss of one day's output by a large 
mill. Shipping directions are ample 
to maintain full production and this 
week’s run should return to normal. 
Quotations March 21 in 100 lb. cot- 


ton sacks: Family top patent $6.40, 
top hard $7.40, ordinary $6; bakery 
flour in 100 lb. paper sacks: Cake 
$7.40, pastry $5.40, soft straights 
$5.85, clears $5; hard winter short 
patent $6, standard $5.80, clears 
$5.15; spring wheat short patent 


$6.35, standard $6.25, clears $6.10. 


East 


Boston: Trading was extremely 
light last week despite generally low- 
er prices. The three top grades of 
spring wheat flour declined 11¢, while 
first clears broadened the existing 
range with a 10¢ dip on the inside 
Hard winters were also under pres- 
sure and dropped 6¢. Soft wheat flour 
averaged 3¢ to 5¢ net lower, with 
family types yielding 20¢ after a 
long period of price stability. Mill 
agents cr that most buyers 
were extremely reluctant to take any 
position but the sidelines. Most sales 
consummated were of the small fill- 
in variety designed to maintain ade- 
quate inventories. The position on the 
sidelines appeared to be quite univer- 
sal, with potential buyers pointing 
to the prospect of an increase in 
spring wheat acreage. In the hard 
wheat flours, many operators are 
covered fairly well, some through 
June. Quotations March 22: Spring 
short patents $6.75@6.85, standard 
$6.65@6.75, high gluten $6.95@7.05, 
first clears $6.02@6.32; hard winter 
short patents $6.59@6.70, standard 
$6.42@6.55; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.86@7.35; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.92@6.27, soft wheat high 
ratio $6.82@8.12: f family $7.62. 

Buffalo: Sales were 
sumers sat tight in the 
prices may work lower. 
ing to one trade source, 


slow as 
belief that 
But, accord- 
higher prices 


con- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
delivery: 

: Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family .......... cu ctalebiess DE ten ED Oc ecB ee 9. AD. BE. 
Spring top patent . neecalte 5.92@6.20 : $ : 

Spring high — -.-@... 6.13@6.23 @ 6.60@6.80 
Spring short ..@ 5.93@6.03 :@ @6.35 6.40@6.60 
Spring standard 5.82@6.10 5 my 93 : —— 25 6.30@6.55 
Spring straight 2 $ ; ..-@6.50 
Spring first clear s. 40@5 85 5.00@5.47 @6é 10 5.82@6.12 
Hard winter family 7.55 .@ 6 + 20 6 we? 40 $ 
Hard winter short 5. 62 6.10 .@ 5.60@5.65 6.00 6.24@6.70 
Hard winter standard 5.52@6.00 @ 5.50@5.55 a Y 80 6.09@6.60 
Hard winter first clear ceecctedces SORTS @ 4 — 75 @5.15 @5.79 
Soft winter short patent op ebay eye ry BH .@ oc —— 7.93@8.12 
Soft winter standard 6.20@6.73 @ .@ @ . 6.85@7.42 
Soft winter straight .............. <a ons DP ews ..@ @5.85 6.09@6.28 
Soft winter first clear ...... 5.02@5.50 : -@ @5.00 5.06@5.33 
ee PCD .ccsesscdsesoesed 5.38@5.53 .@5.05 @ @... ; 
Rye flour, dark ...... 4.63@4.78 .@5.30 .@ @ ..@ 
EE GEE ivik.s 5 tw nreddeesvercoess -@5.95 .@ ..@ @ 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family me . em : Bog ceeeae Gisc@..- §.. 7.62 $6.75@7.60 $...@ é 
Spring high gluten cececeseeee 6.88@6.98 6.95@7.05 6.95@7.05 6.72@6.90 6.60@6.80 
Rares eee 6.68@6.78 6.75@6.85 6.75@6.85 662@6.70 6.50@6.70 
en es cede caasamesedés 6.58@6.68 6.65@6.75 6.65@6.75 6.52@6.60 6.40@6.50 
Sorting first clear ...ccccccesees 6.10@6.30 6.55@6.65 6.02@6.32 6.06@6.3! 5.75@6.10 
Ce Ce se cdtedossesecens 6.54@6.64 6 sobe.20 6.59@6.70 ett Tey ets tied 
Hard winter standard ............ 6.39@6.49 6.30@6.40 6.42@6.55 6.279@6.34 5.80@5.95 
Hard winter first clear ......... eee 7 -@... ...@... 4.90@5.15 
Soft winter short patent ...... ae hes ja ‘ -* an ad ‘¢ doit at + 20 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.90@6.20 ine ... 5.92@6.27 — ..» 5.45@5.70 
Soft winter first clear eo iit on ve + ¢ . 4.80@5.25 
en MS os cnc x; 5.75@5.90 -e Asti -@ eager <a 
a ESA are ome ae . male i. ... 5.04@5.09 ..@ 
Semolina, bulk .-@6.70 .@ Java war ...@6.59 @. 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
ee eer Six one Spring top patent . $5.85@6.10 $5.30@6.20 
PE wobsadcee-emnd dpunetale er sid Pe \cinehitecetianes 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
SES cis dav breves60sduteneonia ...@5.80 Winter exports? ........ ..-@4.20 — ee 


*100-ib. papers. +100-ib. export cortons, 


f.a.s. 


Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 
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are likely. And, he added, mills are 
currently in a_e difficult’ situation. 
Faced with one of the largest wheat 
crops on record, they must, in the 
meantime, contend with a shrinking 
supply of available free wheat be- 
cause of the huge amount under loan 
and the loss of stocks through ex- 
ports. Before the new crop arrives 
they may be confronted with a 
squeeze and an attendant rise in 
prices. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
off 8¢. Kansas edged 1¢ lower. Clears 
were unchanged and tighter than 
they have been. Cake flour also held 
unchanged, but pastry dropped 15¢ 
despite a purchase of 1.5 million bu. 
soft wheat by Turkey in the face of 
short domestic supplies. Local bak- 
eries are preparing for Easter trade 
promotions, which, because of Buf- 
falo’s big population of Polish ex- 
traction, runs into sizable volume. A 
spokesman for one mill said his com- 
pany’s shipping directions were a 
little better. Business held down by 
last month’s storms has begun to re- 
bound 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago but above a year ago. Two 
mills put in a full 7-day week; one 
worked 625 days, one 6 days and the 
remaining two mills 5 days. Quota- 
tions March 21: Spring family $7.60 
@7.70, high gluten $6.60@6.80, short 
$6.40@6.60, standard $6.30@6.55, 
straight $6.50, first clear $5.82@6.12; 
hard winter short $6.24@6.70, stand- 
ard $6.09@6.60, first clear $5.79; soft 
winter short patent $7.93 @8.12, stand- 
ard $6.85@7.42, straight $6.09@6.28, 
first clear $5.06@5.33. 

New York: Scattered small-lot re- 
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majority of cases, are ample. This 
coupled with the favorable outlook 
for the winter wheat crop, reports 
of expected increase in spring wheat 
plantings, and lack of solid price ir 
centives, kept interest among bake! 
and jobbers at a minimum. An anti 


BIGGEST .& 


ipated inquiry for family flour and 
semolina has not materialized to 
date. Quotations March 21: Sprin 
short $6.68@6.78, standard $6.58 . 
6.68, high gluten $6.88@6.98, clea 
$6.10@6.30; hard winter short $6.54 
46.64, standard $6.39@6.49; Pacifi 


soft wheat flour $6.85@7.33; easter 
soft wheat straights $5.90@6.20, hig 
ratio $6.75@8.10; family $7.60 


Hi. 
Prize-Winning Recipes 
using 


SELF-RISING 
FLOUR 
| | ( Nodl thy 90,4,camee) 


Pittsburgh: Sales were very slow 
Some resales of clears, soft wheat 
pastry and cake patents were re- 


ported at prices below present quota- 
tions, but with carrying charges add- 
ed. Strikes, unemployment and se 


il 





vere winter weather caused retail 
bakers, in some cases, to over-esti- 
mate sales of baked sweet items 


hence the resales. Sales of advertised 
and unadvertised family brands art 


normal, with retail sales large as 
home baking assumes an important 
place with the unemployed. Direc- 


tions are good in family patents but 
only fair to fairly good in other pat- 
ents. Quotations March 21, 100-lb 
cotton sack Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.29@6.34, medium 
$6.34@6.39, short $6.39@6.44; spring 
standard $6.52@6.60, medium $6.57G 


basis: 


6.65, short $6.62@6.70, first clear 

$6.06@6.31, high gluten $6.72@6.90; 

advertised family patents $7.60, un- 

advertised $6.75@7.01; pastry and / I) 
| 


cake flours $5.58@7.83. 


Philadelphia: Another uneventful 

















placement orders to bolster supply week on the local flour market was 
positions in a limited number of cases’ climaxed by the worst snowstorm in 
represented total business in the local recent history, disrupting normal 
market last week. Balances, in the home delivery of baked foods and amnee aeteat ars 
Ao geass 


Week-end millfeed quotations 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib 


summarized from the market reviews, 
sacks 


are based on carload 


f.o.b. at indicated points 


DIVISION 











Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston a H. Peavey & Co. 
Bran . . $ ei: 50 $40.50@42.00 $45 sobss 00 $ os 50. 6$ @57.00 
Standard midds ‘ 45.50 40.50@4! .00 46.00@46.50 55.50 @57.00 
Flour midds 48.00@49.00 . -..@43.00 é @ GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 
Red dog 50.00@5! .00 @44.50 55.00@56.50 @65.00 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle Founded 1852 
Bran $38.00@38.75 $43.25@43.75 $46.00@47.00 $40.00@4!.75 $§$ @ 
Shorts 38 — 00 43.25@43.75 46 ~ 00 40 ap 75 @ 
Mill. run @ @40.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
Toronto $51.00@53.00 $52.00@53.00 $53.00@55.00 
Winnipeg 36.00@40.00 38.00@42.00 41.00@42.00 Sn UE 
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EAR FLOUR IS KING 


has always 





Quality Beyond Question . 
been the rule in the production of POLAR 
BEAR flour. That’s why POLAR BEAR 
always has that extra measure of value that 
dependable baking all 


assures smooth, 










the way. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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preventing customers from visiting 
their retail outlets. Closing prices 
were nearly all within 5¢ sack of the 
previous week, with minus signs in 
the majority. The only dealings were 
odd-lot for immediate needs. 
Cost-consciousness remains as the 
principal stumbling block to any re- 
sumption of active buying, although 
the size of current stocks is also a 
factor. The feeling now is that vari- 
ous pressures will be at work on the 
price structure, and a wait-and-see 
attitude has been strengthened by 
some of the recent weakness in val- 
ues, including a dip in hard winters, 
the first week-to-week change in 
these since early November. Quota- 
tions March 21, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis: Spring high gluten $6.95@7.05, 
short patent $6.75@6.85, standard 
$6.65@6.75, first clear $6.55@6.65; 
hard winter short patent $6.40@6.50, 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


sales 
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BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 








WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














FIRST 


IN NUMBER OF 
Regularly-Scheduled Sailings 
BETWEEN 


U. S. GULF PORTS 
AND THE WORLD 


*A Lykes ship sails from a U.S. Gulf port 
on the average of every 27 hours! 


LYKES FREQUENCY AND 
SCOPE OF SERVICE ARE 
“MADE TO ORDER" 
FOR YOUR 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


You can DEPEND on LYKES for 
expert handling of FLOUR 


LYKES AMERICAN FLAG 
TRADE ROUTES 


U.K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 


AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 
CARIBBEAN LINE 





Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mo- 
bile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS 
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standard $6.30@6.40; 
nearby $5.50@5.60. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales were 
practically at a standstill, particular- 
ly on hard winters. Only small 
amounts for immediate and nearby 
shipment were negotiated. Most bak- 
ers and jobbers are fairly well con- 
tracted and appear content to work 
down existing contracts. Spring wheat 
flours are quiet, with most of the 
trade working on standing contracts 
or p.d.s. shipments. Some fair sized 
lots were worked to the cookie and 
cracker bakers on soft wheat flours 
for immediate and 60 to 90-day de- 
livery. 

Export business was light, with 
small lots for overseas. Flour was 
only a small part of the business, 
since heavier workings in wheat are 
being reported. Shipping directions 
are good and stocks of flour on hand 
adequate for the increased demand. 

Quotations March 21, carlots, pack- 
ed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.95@ 
6.05, standard $5.80@5.95, first clear 
$4.90@5.15; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.50@6.70, standard 
$6.40@6.50, first clear $5.75@6.10, 
high gluten $6.60@6.80; soft wheat 
short patent $5.85@6.20, straight 
$5.45@5.70, first clear $4.80@5.25, 
high ratio cake $6.35@6.75; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.25@7.55, pastry $6.45 
@6.75. 


soft winter, 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 
grinds continued at a fair level last 
week. Prospects for domestic and 
foreign sales are improved. Activity 
by the Philippines remains limited. 
Quotations March 21: Bakery pastry, 
100 Ib. cottons $5.80. 

Portland: Mills are gradually catch- 
ing up on their Philippines bookings. 
New export bookings are scarce. 
Most of the mills are down to a five- 
day week, and interior mills are even 
lower. Domestic bookings continue 
to hold up in good shape. Demand is 
not particularly heavy, but steady. 
Steady domestic bookings are occur- 
ring as a result of fairly stable flour 
prices the past five months. Quota- 
tions March 21: High gluten $7.32, 
all Montana $7.12, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.02, Bluestem bakers $7.14, 
cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, pie $6.52; 
100% whole wheat $6.45, graham 
$6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, crushed 
wheat $6.36. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The outlook for 
Canadian mill operations for April 
and May was materially improved at 
the beginning of the week when a 
government purchasing agency placed 
orders for 56,158 long tons of flour. 
Of this total, 19,002% tons will be 
for UNRWA; of this 9,536% tons 
will be shipped from seaboard dur- 
ing April and 9,466% tons during 
May. The remaining 37,155% tons 
represents gift flour to Ceylon; of 
this, 9,975 tons will be shipped dur- 
ing April and 9,150 tons during May 
from the west coast. The remaining 
18,03042 tons will go from the east 
coast, 9,450% tons during April and 
8.580% tons during May. Practically 
all Canadian mills engaged in export 
business participated in the business. 

Domestic flour business continues 
to be fair, with prices unchanged. 
Quotations March 21: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.85@6.10 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used. Bakers $4.80@5.10 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 


with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. ; 

There has been some slight inter- 
est in winter wheat flour on the part 
of domestic buyers, but export de- 
mand is lacking. Quotations March 
21: $4.20, 100 lb..in export cottons, 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Little winter wheat is moving, but 
mills have sufficient supplies to meet 
their requirements. Prices are firm. 
Quotations March 21: $1.52@1.53 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Over 1.5 million sacks of 
flour cleared from Canadian ports to 
overseas destinations in the week 
ended March 20, compared with the 
previous week’s figure of 267,400. Al- 
most all the flour moved on Class 2 
account into Far and Middle East 
countries, a goodly portion of it as 
part of refugee relief projects in the 
latter area, with International Wheat 
Agreement sales accounting for only 
15,652 sacks. On the domestic market, 
trade continues steady and there is 
no apparent accumulation of supplies. 
Mills are working on a short week. 
Prices are firm. Quotations March 22: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s $5.80 
@6.20; second patents, cottons, $5.55 
@5.95; second patents to bakers, 
paper 100’s $4.55 @4.80. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: The export flour pic- 
ture shows little change from the 
recent dull pattern. Shipments gen- 
erally are confined to small amounts 
for regular monthly accounts. In- 
tense foreign competition, together 
with plans of several countries to 
construct their own flour mills, make 
the picture rather a gloomy one 
here. A fair amount of flour is sched- 
uled to move through here to Ceylon 
shortly under the Colombo Plan. Sales 
to the Philippines are still on the 
light side. However, Canadian mills 
were encouraged by news from Ma- 
nila early this month indicating that 
the government there had eased an- 
other control which should assist Ca- 
nadian flour shippers. The Central 
Bank in Manila has just issued a cir- 
cular which lifts the requirements of 
cash deposits when opening letters of 
credit for flour, among other items. 
This move, in effect, places the im- 
port of flour back to where it was 
before the government started on its 
austerity program at the end of last 
year. Domestic trade is quiet, with 
prices unchanged. Quotations March 
21, cash car for hard wheat grinds: 
First patents $5.95, bakers’ patents 
$4.90, papers and $5.10 cottons; On- 
tario pastry $6.70, cake $7.35. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: There was a scattered 
amount of rye flour buying last week, 
but users were generally reluctant to 
step into a softening market. Cash 
rye prices dropped 1¢ at the close of 
the period March 24 and futures were 
down 2¢ for the week. An adjust- 
ment of cost and price structures at 
the mills resulted in a sharp 15¢ dip 
in rye flour prices for the week, 
spread over three separate 5¢ breaks 
March 18, 20 and 24. Quotations 
March 24: Pure white No. 1 $5.05, 
medium $5.85, dark $5.30. 


Chicago: Rye flour sales were slow 
in the central states during the week 
ending March 24. Most buyers are 
well booked for the next several 
weeks. Quotations March 21: White 
patent $5.38@5.53, medium $5.18@ 
5.33, dark $4.63 @4.78. 

Buffalo: Prices dropped 10¢ last 
week in two 5¢ declines. Sales were 
nominal. Supplies are expected to be 
tight unless Canadian moves alter the 
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situation. Quotations March 21: 
White $5.89@6.04, medium $5.69@ 
5.84, dark $5.14@5.29. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
was quiet last week, with hand-to- 
mouth takings accounting for the 
bulk of the business transacted and 
prices showing little movement. The 
March 21 quotation on rye white of 
$6@6.10 was unchanged from the 
previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Some resale of rye pa- 
tents purchased late last summer and 
fall were reported last week. Prices, 
with carrying charges, are below cur- 
rent quotations but show no loss to 
the seller. Rye flour sales otherwise 
are very small over the city and tri- 
state areas. Directions continue fair. 
Quotations March 21, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white No. 1 $5.79 
@5.83, medium $5.49@5.63, dark 
$5.04@5.09, blended $6.21@6.31, rye 
meal $5.04@5.34. 

Portland: Quotations March 21: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in roll- 
ed oats and oatmeal continues to be 
fair, with prices steady. Quotations 
March 21: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cottons, 
$6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There has been little 
change in the oatmeal market in the 
prairie provinces. Domestic demand 
continues seasonally good and prices 
are firm. Quotations March 22: Roll- 
ed oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; 
oatmeal in 100-Ib. sacks $6.65@6.90 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 
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MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 








ed or pool cars higher on all classes. 


Ft. Worth: After a fair demand 
during the week for millfeed, busi- 
ness was slower at the end and the 
market lower. Offerings were only 
moderate. Quotations March 21, bur- 
laps: Bran, also gray shorts, $46@ 
47, delivered Texas common points; 
$1.50 lower on both compared with 
one week previous. 

Chicago: Interest in millfeeds con- 
tinued good in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending March 24. How- 
ever, flour mill running time was 
somewhat slower. Consequently, 
prices were a little lower during the 
period. Quotations March 21: Bran 
midds. $48@49, red dog $50@51. 


St. Louis: Millfeed producers in the 
area have their production for the 
balance of the month reasonably well 
booked ahead. Surplus offerings, 
mainly of bulk bran, bump up against 
»rices that are out of balance with 
other markets. Under the pressure of 
resale offers, local quotations have 
slipped about 50¢ ton under the Kan- 
sas City basis. The combination of 
higher formula feed prices, milder 
weather and nearness to spring pas- 
tures has reduced feed manufactur- 
ers’ requirements below expectations, 
and some unneeded purchases are go- 
ing back on the market. At the same 
time, trade with the important south- 
eastern area has been cut off by plen- 
tiful offerings from that area’s mills 
at prices $3 to $4 under the midwest- 
ern basis. The outlet for local mills 
appears to be confined to the near-by 
trade and the central states. Quota- 
tions March 21: Sacked bran $43.25G 
43.75, shorts $43.25@43.75; bulk bran 
$38@38.50, shorts $39.50@40. mid- 
dlings $38@ 38.50. 

Boston: Spotty demand resulted in 
an easier tone price wise in the local 
market last week. Bran eased about 
$1 and middlings $2. Supplies, how- 
ever, were not regarded as burden- 
some in most quarters. The demand, 
however, was restricted to nearby or 
immedate requirements, and then 
sales were only consumated after the 
market was thoroughly explored. 
Quotations March 22: Standard bran 
$57, middlings $57. 


Buffalo: Sales turned slow as re- 
sistance to high prices backed up 
from the farmer to the retailer to 
the mixer. Mixers have turned to 
cheaper substitutes, and millfeed re- 
placements from some were nil. Run- 
ning time ranged from 5 to 7 days. 
Bran and middlings were off $4 to 
$4.50. Red dog was unchanged to $1 
higher, and supplies are still tight. 
Quotations March 21: Bran $45@46, 
standard midds. $46@46.50, red dog 
$55@56.50. The bulk differential on 
bran and middlings was $4.50 to $5. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
very good the entire week. Bran and 
middlings were off the tight list, and 
supplies are available for immediate 
shipments. Retail sales are in greater 
volume. Quotations March 21, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $53.06@G 
55.40, standard midds. $53.06@54.40, 
flour midds. $55.56@56.40, red dog 
$57.56 @58.40. 


Philadelphia: The local market de- 
veloped a firmer undertone last week, 
reflecting improved demand caused 
by one of the worst snowstorms in 
history for this time of year. The 
March 21 list of quotations showed 
bran and standard midds. at $55.50, 
both up $1 from the previous week, 
while red dog was unchanged at $65. 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 








was a bit crowded over the past 
week and bran dropped approximate- 
ly 50¢ ton, while shorts remained 
relatively steady. Demand was spotty 
except for truck delivery, which cai 
ried the bulk of the passing business 
Mixers and jobbers, too, reported a 
slackness in formula feed volum: 
over this territory. Quotations Marcl 
21: Bran $40@41.75, shorts $40.254 
41.75. 

Seattle: Pacific Northwest millfeed 
production continued at a good level 
with prices still being quoted at 
around $40 ton for prompt throug! 
March shipment. Some export inquiry 
was reported during the week. De- 
mand has been weak and so is the 
outlook for April. Quotations March 
22: Millrun $40, standard middlings 
$45. 

Portland: Local demand was slow 
due to the open winter, and millrun 
was down to $38 ton, with middlings 
$5 to $8 over. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
with supply exceeding demand and 
outlook weaker due to mills operat- 
ing to capacity, 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week. Plants are booked well 
through April. Quotations March 22, 
(off $1): Red bran and millrun $36, 
middlings $41. To Denver: Red bran 


and millrun $43, middlings $48. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$43.50, middlings $48.50 f.o.b. San 


Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed demand 
for immediate shipment is fairly 
good. Quotations March 21: Bran $51 
@53, shorts $52@53, middlings $53@ 
55, net cash terms, included, 
mixed or straight Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Little change has taken 
place in the millfeed picture in west- 
ern Canada over the past week. Sup- 
plies continue to move well and there 
is no accumulation of stocks indi- 
cated, although prices for bran and 
middlings were down slightly from a 
week earlier, reflecting a somewhat 
sluggish market. Quotations March 
Bran, f.o.b. mills $36@40 in the 
three prairie provinces; shorts $38G 
42, middlings $41@42. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: The domestic market 
held unchanged. Demand is down for 
mixing purposes due to the record 
mild winter which has prevailed this 
year. Supplies from prairie mills are 
ample for current needs. 
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J. R. Wible Name 
To Chase Bag Post 


NEW YORK—J. R. Wible has been 
appointed director of purchases for 
the Chase Bag Co. in New York. Mr. 
Wible succeeds F. H. Rhoden, head of 
the firm’s purchasing department 
since 1944, who recently retired. 

Immediately prior to the appoint- 
ment, Mr. Wible was on special as- 
signment at the Chase Bag executive 





offices in New 
York. He joined 
the firm in 1948 


and was associated 
with its Philadel- 
p hia manufactur- 
ing branch for nine 
years. 

Mr. Wible holds 
a master’s degree 
in business admin- 
istration from 
Harvard. He was a 
lieutenant in the 
U.S. Navy Supply 
Corps during World War II, and has 
been a member of the Rotary and 
Harvard Clubs of Philadelphia. 


J. R. Wible 
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Fulton Bag Names 
Company Controller 


ATLANTA, GA.—Warren W. Dan- 
ner, formerly in the textile division of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, has been 
appointed as con- 
troller. Mr. Danner 
has been associ- 
ated with Fulton 
since 1956. 

In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Danner 
will have control- 
ler responsibilities 
for Fulton’s mill 
division, bag divi- 
sion, and corporate 
operations. Prior 
to his new appoint- 
ment, he was con- 
textile division. 


Danner 


w. W. 


troller in the 
Mr 
with 


Danner has been associated 
cotton mills in Georgia since 
1934, and during that time has held 
a number of accounting and engi- 
neering positions. The announcement 
of his appointment was made by 
Charles H. Burns, vice president in 
charge of finance. 
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TO BUILD SILOS 
BONN, GERMANY—Two German 
firms, MIAG, Brunswick, and Beton- 
und-Monierbau, Dusseldorf, have re- 
ceived a contract to build two grain 
silos in Egypt with a combined capa- 
city of 70,000 tons 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 








H. J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM Z 


Cable Address JOS 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


FEEWDIN( 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, 


iSTUFFS, ETC 


LTD. 


Cable A ess Grainist London 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 


LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








Handel-en 


N. V. Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


of (Flour and Starch Union, 
} : Ltd.) 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


ASTARD Heerengracht 209 
h ; AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 








r 
LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 USLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference 
The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








Cable Address: *“Topri"’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29 Belfast 


Donegall Street 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Estab) 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
AGENTS 
ret. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Address: “Johnny” 


ished 1883 


FEED 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Fl 


i Floor 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Me 


ark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address AVAUMAS, LONDON" 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 











Established 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 
Cable Address DorFreacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











Cable Address: 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


Amsterdam 


5th Ed., Riverside, Private 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 

AMSTERDAM—C. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V Cable Address: “Matluch” 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


ss . % . > 

Brand in Kansas 
at for more than eighty vears 
has stood at the very top of the 


hine quality jist. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 
me -).(c 


There's None Better/ 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis 9, Indiana 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 








| WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas Ci 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
| Board of Trade Building 
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Marketing Quotas, Referendum 
Set for 1959 Wheat Crop 


WASHINGTON — In actions on 
1959 crop wheat March 21, Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture: 

@ Proclaimed marketing quotas on 

the 1959 crop of wheat. This sixth 

successive proclamation of wheat 

marketing quotas is required by a 

wheat supply that is 57% above 

the marketing quota level. 

@ Proclaimed a national wheat 

acreage allotment of 55 million 

acres, the minimum permitted by 
law. 

@ Announced state shares of the 

national allotment. 

@ Set June 20 as the date for a 

referendum to determine producer 

approval or disapproval of quotas. 

@ Announced a 38-state commercial 

and a  10-state noncommercial 

wheat producing area for 1959. 

@ Announced that the minimum 

national average support price for 

1959 production will be détermined 

before the wheat referendum on 

the basis of the latest available 
supply information. 

If marketing quotas are approved 
by growers, the national average sup- 
port price available to eligible pro- 
ducers in the commercial area will be 
not less than the minimum support 
to be announced later. Individual 
farm marketing quotas will be the 
normal production or the actual pro- 
duction, whichever is larger, from the 
farm acreage allotment. 

Growers in the commercial area 
who stay within their allotments will 
be eligible for price support on their 
entire production. Growers who ex- 
ceed their farm acreage allotments 
will be subject to marketing quota 
penalties if (1) they have more than 
15 acres wheat for harvest or (2) 
they have not signed applications for 
exemption under the feed wheat pro- 
vision permitting 30 acres or less to 








CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


> 
Just a step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 

Teletype: CG 1387 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours 








for 75 Years 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 








CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
1-362 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 





PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 





be used exclusively for feed on the 
farm. There are no limitations on 
the amount of wheat which may be 
grown for use on the farm for food, 
feed or seed by state, religious or 
charitable institutions. 

Marketing quota penalties will be 
at 459% of the parity rate per bushel 
(parity as of May 1, 1959) on “ex- 
cess’ wheat production. 

If marketing quotas are disap- 
proved, there will be no restrictions 
on wheat marketings. Acreage allot- 
ments will remain in effect as a con- 
dition of eligibility for price support 
at the 50% of parity (as of July 1, 
1959) rate required by law when 
quotas are disapproved. 

1959 Acreage Allotments 

The 1959 national wheat acreage 
allotment of 55 million acres is the 
minimum fixed by law and is the 
same as for the 1958 crop. Legisla- 
tion provides for establishing a na- 
tional wheat acreage allotment each 
year except in the event of a national 
emergency. If the allotment had been 
determined on the basis of the law’s 
supply formula, the 1959 allotment 
would have been 21,375,000 acres. 

Mr. Benson’s proclamation will 
make 1959 the sixth successive year 
that wheat acreage allotments have 
been in effect, and the fifth successive 
year that the 55 million acre mini- 
mum allotment has been applicable. 


Marketing Quotas 

The secretary of agriculture is di- 
rected by legislation to proclaim 
marketing quotas for the next wheat 
crop when the available supply is 
more than 20% above the normal 
supply. The estimated supply for the 
1958-59 marketing year is actually 
57.1% above the normal supply. This 
requires a marketing quota proclama- 
tion for the 1959-60 marketing year. 

For marketing quota determina- 
tion, the total supply is estimated at 
2,017 million bushels, consisting of a 
1958 crop now estimated at 1,140 
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million bushels, a carryover on July 


1, 1958, estimated at 870 million 
bushels, and imports of 7 million 
bushels. The normal supply is 1,284 
million bushels, based on a normal 


domestic consumption of 620 million 
bushels during the 1957-58 marketing 
year and exports of 450 million bush- 
els during the 1958-59 marketing 
year, with a 20% carryover allowance 
of 214 million bushels. The marketing 
quota level (120% of the normal sup- 
ply) is 1,541 million bushels. The 
estimated total supply of 2,017 mil- 
lion bushels is 157.1% of the normal 
supply and requires a marketing 
quota proclamation for the 1959-60 
wheat marketing year, the sixth suc- 
cessive year for which wheat mar- 
keting quotas have been proclaimed. 
Marketing Quota Referendum 

At least two-thirds of the produc- 
ers voting in the referendum on June 
20 must approve quotas for the 1959 
crop if quotas are to remain in ef- 
fect. 

Growers who will have more than 
15 acres of wheat for harvest as 
grain in 1959 in any one of the 38 
commercial wheat states come under 
the regulation of quotas and will be 
eligible to vote in the referendum. 
Any producers who signed applica- 
tions under the feed wheat provisions 
permitting them to grow wheat for 
use as feed on the farm for 1958 will 
not be eligible to vote in the refer- 
endum on quotas for the 1959 crop 

Referendum ballots may be cast at 
local polling places inthe commercial 
wheat area. Location of polling places 
will be announced in the 38-state 
commercial area by county agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation 
offices which will have charge of the 
referendum locally. 

Marketing quotas have been ap- 
proved by farmers for the last five 
wheat crops. In last year’s referen- 
dum on quotas for the 1958 wheat 
crop, 86.2% of the farmers voting 
favored quotas (202,668 yes and 32,- 
371 no). In the previous vote on 1957 
quotas, the vote was 87.4% favorable 
(245,081 yes and 35,385 no). For 1956 
quotas, the vote was 77.5% favorable 
(268,217 yes and 78,835 no). 

The national wheat acreage allot- 
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EASTER PROMOTION—Géeneral Mills, Inc., is offering to bakers full color 
poster and die-cut rabbit ears pictured here to aid the promotion of “Easter 
Bunny Cake.” The cake is a special designed to provide extra profit. It con- 
sists of a layer cake made by cutting one layer into two parts, and can be 
sold for reguiar or specialty cake prices. Bakers are advised to contact their 
GMI salesman for details of production, the step-by-step procedure for make- 


up, and merchandising suggestions. 
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ment, 55 million acres (less 55,000 
acres held as a national reserve) has 
been apportioned among all the 
states on the basis of acreage seeded 
for the production of wheat during 
the 10 years 1948-57, with adjust- 
ments for abnormal weather and for 
trends in planting. County allotments 
will be determined on essentially the 
same basis as the state allotments. 
The county allotments will be ap- 
portioned among individual farms 
according to past acreage of wheat, 
tillable crop rotations prac- 
tices, type of soil and topography. 

Wheat producers will be informed 
of the acreage allotments for their 
farms in advance of the June 20 
wheat quota referendum. 


acres, 


Wheat acreage allotments for the 
38 states in the 1959 commercial 
wheat area with 1958 comparisons 


follow in this release. 

As authorized by legislation, 10 
states having wheat allotments of 
25,000 acres or less have been desig- 
nated as noncommercial wheat states. 
Farm wheat allotments and mar- 
keting quotas do not apply in these 
states. The noncommercial area of 10 
states for 1959 is two states smaller 
than in 1956, 1957 and 1958. Alabama 
and Mississippi have been added to 
the commercial producing area to 
make a 38-state total for 1959. 

The 10 noncommercial wheat states 
and the allotments that—except for 
the 25,000-acre provision—would have 
been the basis for 1959 county and 
farm allotments in each state follow: 
Arizona, 23,708 acres: Connecticut, 
567 acres; Florida, 3,961 acres; Louis- 
iana, 14,367 acres; Maine, 1,458 
acres; Massachusetts, 709 acres; Ne- 
vada, 12,378 acres; New Hampshire, 
67 acres; Rhode Island, 503 
and Vermont, 527 acres. 

The 38 states in the commercial 
area are listed in the table showing 
acreage allotments for each 

In the noncommercial states, price 
support will be at 75% of what the 
rate would be if the state were in 
the commercial area. 


eee 
12.2 Million Acres 
Reported in 1958 


Acreage Reserve 


WASHINGTON—Farmers have of- 
fered a total of 12,234,170 “allotment” 
acres of wheat, corn, cotton, rice and 
tobacco for the 1958 acreage reserve 
of the soil bank on signed and filed 
applications, according to _ reports 
from state agricultural stabilization 
and conservation offices to the US. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The latest state reports, made as 
of March 14, reflect some slight ad- 
justments from information on the 
program previously available. These 
reports are still subject to change on 
the basis of cancellations or adjust- 
ments of applications made by farm- 


acres, 


ers or corrections made in county 
reports. 
The signup for the 1958 acreage 


reserve for spring planted 
closed Feb. 20 for spring wheat, corn 
and cotton and March 7 for rice and 
tobacco. For winter wheat, the pro- 
gram closed last fall when 3.9 million 
acres (included in the total above) 
were put in the program. 

Corn, cotton and spring wheat 
farmers have until March 28 to can- 
cel or adjust downward any applica- 
tions they have filed. In California 
and Texas, where rice acreage allot- 
ments are made on a producer basis, 
growers of that crop have until April 
30 to come into the 1958 program. 

By crops, and within fund alloca- 
tions, farmers through March 14 had 


crops 








signed and filed applications fo: 
3,093,832 acres upland cotton, 4,018.- 
504 acres corn, 141,847 acres rice, 94 

313 acres tobacco and 4,886,034 acre 

wheat (including 3.9 million acres « 

winter wheat and 986,000 
spring wheat). These acreages wer: 
covered by a total of 661,519 signed 
and filed applications. If the applica 
tions are accepted and farmers com 
ply with the program, they could ear: 
a maximum of $469,344,373 on th 
over 12 million acres offered in signed 
applications. 

STATE ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


The following table shows by states the 1959 
acreage allotments with 1958 comparisons 


acres (¢ 








1958 1959 
State Allotment Allotment 
acres acres 
Alabama 23,240* 30,138 
Arkansas 49,334 53,232 
California 445,004 434 44) 
Colorado 2,704,917 2,695,718 
Delaware 35,439 35,814 
Georgia 107,591 110,513 
Idaho 1,152,744 1,161,686 
Ilinois 1,386,663 1,422,658 
Indiana 1,137,045 1,156,565 
lowa 138,175 153,900 
Kansas ... 10,638,208 10,573,510 
Kentucky 208 652 216,924 
Maryland . 185,390 185,359 
Michigan 965,008 981,724 
Minnesota : 729,866 718,733 
Mississippi ici 16,256" 29,440 
Missouri 1,273,623 1,330,083 
Montana 4,058,327 4,033,335 
Nebraska 3,228,377 3,204,664 
New Jersey awe 53,345 53,534 
New Mexico 474,243 476,822 
New York 315,570 322,145 
North Carolina 282,796 296,356 
North Dakota 7,309,992 7,259,722 
Ohio 1,553,180 1,559,396 
Oklahoma 4,859,635 4,874,312 
Oregon 816,443 821,771 
Pennsylvania 587,517 582,204 
South Carolina 132,719 139,266 
South Dakota 2,736,196 2,718.22 
Tennessee 195,644 198,181 
Texas 4,164,302 4,099,094 
Utah 316,068 313,544 
Virginia 259,436 259,999 
Washington 2,014,392 2,002,740 
West Virginia 40,393 39,874 
Wisconsin 48.875 51,603 
Wyoming 291,578 289,527 
Total commercial 
area 54,896,687 54,886,755 
Total noncommercia 
area 86,813 58.245 
National reserve 16,500 55,000 
Total 55,000,000 55,000,000 


*Not in commercial area in 1958 
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No Oversupply 
Of Soft Wheat 
Seen by MNF 


CHICAGO—There is going to be no 
oversupply of soft wheat for the bal- 
ance of this crop year, the Millers 
National Federation has reported in 
commenting on the soft wheat supply 
situation 

“During the past two or three 
months, several millers have ex- 
pressed the fear that the supply of 
soft wheat might be depleted through 
export movement to the point where 
they might have great difficulty get- 
ting anything to grind during the last 
month or two of this crop year,” 
MNF said. 

“The same condition has existed 
twice previously during the past six 
vears. On each occasion, the federa- 
tion’s committee on agriculture point- 
ed out the situation to government 
officials who direct export programs, 
and in both instances the brakes were 
ipplied sufficiently so that no deficit 
of soft wheat resulted. This commit- 
tee again informed the government 
people some time ago that domestic 
needs would be imperiled by export 
shipments being continued at heavy 
rates; although export movement of 
soft wheat has not ceased, it is clear 
that USDA understands the situation 
and is not going to create a general 
shortage of soft wheat. Even so, 
there evidently is going to be no 
oversupply of soft wheat for the bal- 
ance of this crop year, and there may 
well be local areas where the avail- 
able stocks may prove to be less than 
comfortable to mills which depend 
upon these areas.”’ 
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finger today to Acting Secretary Her- 
ter on this Haitian subject, and on 
behalf of our industry I earnestly 
solicit your assistance in registering 
ippropriate protests through official 
channels to the Haitian government 


I know of no other way that the voice 


if American industry can be effec- 
tively heard in foreign countries.” 
IWA Allocation 

Haiti’s total guaranteed purchase 
under IWA is 2,205,000 bu. a year of 
Which 1,497,000 bu. had been taken 
up by March 18 in respect of the 
1957-58 crop year. The U.S. share of 
the current purchase total is 1,090,- 
of which 934,000 bu. has been 
shipped in the form of flour and only 
156,000 bu. as wheat. Canada has 
covered the balance. 

In the calendar year of 
U.S. sold 664,325 sacks 
Haiti 


UUO DU 


1957, the 
if flour to 


Import Duties 

The duty on wheat imports at the 
present time is 0.11 gourdes net kilo; 
on flour, 0.30 gourdes net kilo. In ad- 
dition there is a surtax on all im- 
ports set at 20% of duty and on top 
of this a special surtax of 3.5% as- 
sessed on the combined total of c.i.f 
duty, surtaxes, handling and 
stamp charges. 


alue, 
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Merck Appoints Two 


Regional Managers 


RAHWAY, N.J. The chemical 
Merck & Co., Inc., has 
appointed two regional sales manag- 
agricultural products in key 
areas, according to J. E. McCabe, 
marketing director for agricultural 
products 

Fred O. Church was named sales 
manager for the southern region, 
with headquarters in Atlanta. Ap- 
pointed sales manager for the mid- 
Atlantic region, with headquarters 
in Philadelphia, was Frank W.<“War- 
ren 

In their new posts, which they as- 
sumed recently, the two men will be 
responsible for all sales aetivities in 
their respective regions relating to 
inimal feed and health products 
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"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
': PP BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 






The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








"Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 

















RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 









Country- Milled 







\ from Country-Ruan 
Wheat located in 
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wheat producing 
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@ It favors the five-year extension 
of the act. This is an important feat- 
ure in order to accomplish anything 
constructive under the program. It 
has noted repeatedly the difficulties of 
trade negotiations, particularly on a 
multilateral basis, when the act has 
been renewed for a limited period or 
even during much of the last year of 
an extension period. 

With the limited negotiating 
authority for tariff rates as provided 
under the bill, the longer effective 
period of the act appears even more 
necessary. Our experience with the 
1955 Act, for example, which provid- 
ed for a maximum negotiating author- 
ity of 15% of which 5% a year was 
permissive, was that relatively few 
significant concessions could be ob- 
tained by the U.S. Other countries 
were not interested in granting many 
significant concessions if the maxi- 
mum U.S. concession amounted to 10 
or 15%. The federation submitted re- 
quests for many country adjustments 
in trade restrictions in regard to 
wheat flour. We believe that they 
were practical and constructive but 
the results of the 1956 GATT negoti- 
ations in Geneva were certainly dis- 
appointing in this regard. The five- 
year extension would permit the pos- 
sibility of making some further prog- 
ress in negotiating with foreign coun- 
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tries about many of our existing trade 
restriction and barriers. 

@ There are continually new prob- 
lems and country situations arising 
that are not covered by existing trade 
agreements. Without the possibility of 
supplemental or new negotiotions, as 
would be permissive under the ex- 
tension of the act, there is no way in 
which the U.S. can effectively deal 
with such trade problems. While the 
U.S. has trade agreements with most 
of the larger trading countries, there 
are numerous smaller countries not 
covered by the program at the pres- 
ent time. Many of these areas are 
presently or potentially important 
markets for wheat flour and many 
other U.S. surplus products but with- 
out a trade agreement or their mem- 
bership in GATT, it is very diffcult 
to deal with the trade problems that 
arise. 

Caribbean Area 

A case in point is the new British 
Federation that is being formed in 
the Caribbean area. This Common- 
wealth federation includes about a 
dozen islands of which Jamaica and 
Trinidad are _ significant markets. 
They also are important sources for 
many non-competitive imports as well 
as a growing tourist area. The Island 
federation government will soon be 
organized and will be considering tar- 
iff rates for import commodities as 
well as trade policy matters. It would 
be most unfortunate in our opinion if 
the U.S. were denied the opportunity 
of establishing its trade on a sound 
basis with this new federated area 
which lies almost at our doorstep. 
Without an extension of the act and 
negotiating authority, there would ap- 
pear to be no possibility of dealing 
with new trade problems of this kind. 

Another example is the developing 
common market area in Europe. Al- 
most constant attention will be re- 
quired during the next several years 
in order that U.S. trade with the 
area may be handled on a practical 
basis. While trade agreements exist 
with all of the individual countries, 
there will need to be supplemental ne- 
gotiations in order to take account of 
changes that are likely to develop in 
connection with the tariff adjust- 
ments called for in the common mar- 
ket. Without an extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act and adequate 
negotiating authority, the U.S. would 
have its hands tied in dealing effec- 
tively with this new type of problem. 

Similar common market or special 
trade area proposals are being sug- 
gested for many other regions of the 
world. Also, a number of important 
countries which are markets for U.S. 
products, from which we obtain many 
import items, are requesting changes 
in existing tariff rates, exchange con- 
trols and other features affecting the 
foreign trade of the country. Likewise 
the U.S. frequently finds itself in a 
position of modifying or wishing to 
change some of its previous tariff 
rates established under earlier agree- 
ments. While limited adjustments are 
possible under existing authority, we 
are informed that it is not possible 
to deal adequately with the many 
new adjustments without an exten- 
sion of the act and additional negoti- 
ating authority. 


Controls Requiring Attention 


@ In addition to tariff rates, there 
is a considerable number of other 
types of import controls and other 
measures that need active attention. 
They include import licenses, ex- 


change controls, import quotas, spe- 
cial taxes and charges in addition to 
duties, bilateral or barter types of 
trade agreements, artificial exchange 
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rates, special pricing or subsidy ar- 
rangements, etc. The negotiation for 
reduction of duties in trade agree- 
ments has little meaning if no licenses 
are issued for import or if the reduc- 
tion is offset by new special taxes or 
abnormal rates of exchange. 

This is a field of activity in connec- 
tion with trade agreement matters 
which would seem to deserve contin- 
ued and increasing attention in the 
period ahead if U.S. exports are to 
move to many rharkets. It represents 
many day to day trade restriction 
problems for U.S. exporters and, to 
be handled effectively, it requires both 
adequate authority and necessary ad- 
ministrative procedures and direc- 
tives. While many problems of this 
kind have been and are being handled 
under existing agreement authority 
and procedures, the gains in foreign 
trade for the U.S. could be spectacu- 
lar if more of these types of restric- 
tive import controls could be reduced 
or eliminated. A closer coordination of 
the trade agreements program with 
some other U.S. programs also could 
probably be quite effective in many 
cases in dealing with these types of 
trade problems. 

In country after country at the 
present time we find the anomalous 
situation of U.S. exports being severe- 
ly restricted by various forms of im- 
port controls or other measures, yet 
special requests for aid and assistance 
as well as access to the U.S. market 
are being made and granted by the 
U.S. It is doubtful that there is any 
other important trading country in 
the world that operates its foreign 
trade or foreign economic activities 
on as unrelated a basis as the U.S. 
It is believed that much of the criti- 
cism of the trade agreements pro- 
gram could be overcome and effective 
safeguards provided if the U.S. were 
able to operate the program on a 
broader and more coordinated basis. 

In its statement of support of the 
Trade Agreements Act, the federation 
has attempted to emphasize practical 
and constructive aspects of U.S. for- 
eign trade policy that we believe to 
be important, also points that are not 
generally repetitious of other testi- 
mony which has already been pre- 
sented to the committee. We hope 
that the committee and Congress will 
give special attention to the need for 
continuing negotiating authority to 
deal with constantly arising foreign 
trade problems and that attention 
will be directed in all ways possible 
towards developing more reciprocity 
for U.S. trade in the future. 
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FAS Reports 1957 Barley, Oats Crops 
Will Be Below 1956 in New Forecast 


WASHINGTON—tThe 1957 crop of 
barley and oats is about 7% below 
the large 1956 crop, on the basis of 
the latest information available to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Though well below the high level 
of the past two years, the current 
estimate for total production of these 
crops is still somewhat above aver- 
age. Changes in estimates for indivi- 
dual countries since the preliminary 
are mainly for Australia, 
where crop conditions deteriorated 
sharply since the first forecast and 
for Turkey, where increased esti- 
mates largely offset the reduction in 
Australia. 

World barley production is 
mated at 3,125 million bushels, com- 
pared with the record harvest of 3,380 
million last year. It is, however, about 
one-fourth larger than world barley 
production for the 10 years ended 
1954. Increases over that period were 
largest in North America and Europe 
Moderate increases were indi- 
cated for the Soviet Union, Asia, 
South America and Australia. Africa 
is the continent showing a re- 
duction from the level of the 10-year 
period 


forecast 


esti- 


also 


only 


World production of oats is now 
estimated at 4,015 million bushels, 
compared with 4,280 million in 1956 


The current estimate is very slightly 
the 1945-54 average and is als 
than the first forecast, 


below 
slightly less 


mainly because of reduced estimates 
for the U.S. and Australia 
North American Production 


barley in North 
America is estimated at 664 million 
bushels, which is a near record for 
the area. A record crop of 436 million 
bushels in the U.S. was 16% above 
the 1956 production and 49% above 
average. Larger accounted 
for the increase over last year, with 
yields about the same. Canada’s out- 
turn of 220 million bushels was 18% 
less than in 1956 because of low yields 
which more than offset an acreage in- 
crease of about a million acres 

Production of oats in North Amer- 
ica is now estimated at 1,696 million 
bushels, little change from last year. 
This is a substantial reduction from 
the earlier forecast mainly because of 
a cut of 30 million bushels in the U.S 
estimate. The new U.S. figure of 1,308 
million bushels is, however, close to 
average and about 13% above the 
small crop last year. Higher yields 
together with larger harvested acre- 
age accounted for the increase over 
the 1956 crop. Canada’s production of 
385 million bushels is the smallest of 
recent years mainly because of low 
yields. 

Western Europe’s production of 
these grains is much smaller than in 
1956. This is especially true of oats; 
this year’s total of 915 million bush- 
els contrasts with 1,100 million last 
vear and the 1950-54 average of 
1,040 million. Oats area harvested was 
about 2 million acres than in 

Reductions were reported in a 


Production of 


acreage 


less 
1956 
number of countries, but by far the 
largest reduction was in France where 
acreage was 1.5 million acres 
than the large acreage last year. 


less 


Barley production in Western Eu- 
rope is estimated at 788 million bush- 
els, 67 million bushels than in 
1956. A decline of more than 100 mil- 
lion bushels in France is only partly 
offset by increases in a number of 
countries. Total barley acreage is 
down 1.3 million acres from the 1956 


less 
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drouth in many important regions 
In Asia a larger crop of barley mors 
than offset a slight reduction in the 
harvest. The increase in barley 
production was in the Near East 
area and French acreage is down 16 especially in Turkey, where the crop 
million is now estimated at 165 million bush- 
Production of these grains in East els. This is a near record production 
ern Europe is slightly larger than i exceeding the 1956 crop by 32 million 
1956. On the basis of limited inform bushels and the 1950-54 average by 
tion available on this area, it appeai 37 million. Acreage was slightly larger 
that conditions were best in Poland than in 1956 and yields were 23% 
and least favorable in East German) higher. Turkey's production of oats 
The production of barley and oat was also larger than in 1956 but de- 
in the Soviet Union is indicated to | clines in some other countries of the 
below the 1956 harvest. Yields, esp: irea offset that 
cially of barley, were reduced by bushels 


oats 


increase of 5 million 
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Africa s 


Barley 
sharply below the 1956 level. The cur 
if 88 million bushels is 


production in 


rent estimate 
little than 
last year. Large 


half the 
reductions in Moro 
co and Algeria the principal! 
factors in the decline. Both acreags 
ind yields were considerably smalle1 


more large croy 


were 


n Morocco. The c1 p ol 23 millior 
contrasts with the large 1956 produc 
tion of 72 milli Acre e was dow! 


about 1.7 million acres and yields 
were reported at 7.6 bu. an acre, less 
than half the 1956 yields. Low yields 
iccounted for most of the drop i 
Algeria’s production though slight 
cut in acreage is also indicated 
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.. . tie in with the Association of Operative Millers 
in its 1958 Conference and Trade Show Theme 
“Centennial of Milling Progress’ 


MILLING PRODUCTION’S multi - bar- 
relled approach to the AOM conference and 
trade show will give the reader everything 
he wants in convention coverage—on-the- 
spot stories and pictures, behind-the-scenes 
reports of modernization trends, purchase 
plans, milling technology, interviews. 
Your advertising will hit the best target when 
it is read by these two important groups— 
those who select and those who buy. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION will be specially 
distributed to every operative miller attend- 
ing the AOM conference. Let each of these 
men 
MILLING PRODUCTION help you carry 
your story to those who select and buy — 
give your customers and prospects full details 
of your exhibit space, booth number or other 
special-interest information with special ad- 
vertising copy. 
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The Scotchman sent an indignant 
letter to the editor of the newspaper. 
He said that if any more stories about 
stingy Scotchmen appeared in the 
columns, he was going to stop bor- 
rowing the paper. 


¢¢¢ 


At a dinner party, Jones was so 
shy and nervous that he couldn't talk 
to anyone. All evening long, he had 
been trying to think of something 
nice to say to the hostess 

At last, seeking to draw him out, 
the hostess remarked, “What a small 
appetite you have, Mr. Jones.” 

“To sit next to you,” said Jones 
gallantly, “would cause any man to 
lose his appetite.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


Commented the wife to the return- 
ng husband: “Judging by the look 
on your face I'd guess that the people 
in your office had a hard day.” 


¢¢¢ 


Two old mountaineers, sitting on a 
cabin porch were examining an an- 
cient armsplece 

“Good shot gun that,” said the 
owner, patting the rusty relic. “It’s 
killed possum, coon, wild turkey, and 
squirrels. What's more,” he added 
“it got me two sons-in-law.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A prominent businessman was 
asked to describe an expert. “An ex- 
pert,” he said, “is a man wearing a 
tie and an important look on his 
face, who knows how to complicate 
simplicity.” 
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Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn where Wallace 


and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily 


HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching =~ 





, . W&T BETA-CHLORA 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at Athtennh Bl. Wile vin eaten: es enn te 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of hn cotiitendan al 


flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 
of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. M Mili employee loods W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used to 


precisely measure and feed NOVADELOX, the supe 





Wallace & Tiernan bleaching compound 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Sensation of the Party 


English legend says that White Bread was discov- 
ered through a nobleman’s whim. Bread always 
had been dark gray. Proud of his white linen, the 
lord asked his miller to bake bread to match the 
tablecloth. The miller came through with a new 
product —and the white loaf astonished his master’s 
guests! 

The story may or may not be fact. But it points 
out a basic truth. Bread has won and held its place in 


Good eating will always begin 


civilization through constant change for the better. 

General Mills believes that as long as millers and 
bakers continue to anticipate their customers’ 
wants, bread will continue to be humanity’s fore- 
most food. To that end, research is a fundamental 
activity at General Mills. 


General 


Mills 


with Bread 





